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PEE 

How far Cowper’s heart was engaged in the intimacy 
with Lady Austin is another matter. In his letters to 
his friends he speaks of her in very guarded terms; but 
still at times in terms of more than ordinary warmth. 
That the lady was not indifferent to his merits and amia- 
bility is more than probable, and that the tender interest 
she took in his welfare would have warmed into a strong- 
er attachment, and led to a permanent union, there is rea- 
son to suspect, had not the feelings and the interests of a 
third person been opposed to a consummation, that was 
most devoutly to be wished by every other friend of 
Cowper. 

She had taken a house, adjoining the Unwins, with the 
intention of making it a permanent abode; but unpleasant 
circumstances arose which ultimately led to her removal 
from Olney, and to a final separation from Cowper, after 
an uninterrupted intercourse of two years. 

The part that Mrs. Unwin took in this affair is differ- 
ently represented; that she was the cause of the separa- 
ation there seems to be little doubt, but whether her 
interference was very blameable is questionable. In 
common fairness it must be admitted, that the relation 
in which Cowper stood to this lady, (strictly decorous as 
their intimacy might have been,) the feelings of Mrs. Un- 
win were concerned in the business, and had a right to be 
consulted. That they were consulted by her friend is 
proved by the result. 

Albeit, it is allowed by his biographer, that “ he could 
not entertain the idea of parting with Lady Austin with- 
out extreme disquietude; but that immediately on per- 
ceiving that separation became necessary for the main- 
tenance of his own peace, and to ensure the tranquillity 
of his faithful and long-tried friend, he wisely and firmly, 
(the wisdom is very doubtful,) took the necessary steps, 
though at the cost of much mental anguish.” 


His angnish, however, seems to have been of a very 
transitory nature, for in a few days after the separation 
he writes to one of his friends—* We have lost, as you 
say, a lively and sensible neighbour in Lady Austin ; but 
we have been so long accustomed to a state of retirement 
within one degree of solitude, and being naturally lovers 
of still life, we can relapse into our former duality with- 
out being unhappy in the change. To me, indced, a 
third individual is unnecessary, while I can have the 
faithful companion I have had these twenty years.” 

This is certainly a frigid piece of philosophical pen- 
manship. It exhibits a cool mode of parting witha kind 
friend, and somewhat of a selfish way of consoling one’s 
self for the loss of an intimate acquaintance, which we 
can hardly contemplate with pleasure. But nothing 
throws a stronger light on the morbid state of Cowper’s 
feelings than does this letter. The fact is, his sensibility 
was acute, but his individual sufferings were too great 
to enable him to employ it far from home. Had he the 
sensibility of ten poets, his own great misery was more 
than sufficient to occupy it all. Lear was in the right, 
“infirmity” truly “ forgets all office,” the sick man’s af- 
fections are swallowed up in the sense of his own bodily 
afflictions, and pain protracted leads as insensibly to sclf- 
ish feelings, as does old age. Cowper, more than any 
man, one would think, would have been affected by the 
loss of a bosom friend, or the death of a dear relative ; 
yet the death of his father, we are told, preyed less on his 
spirits than any one could have imagined. We find him 
at the bed-side of his brother, performing the last duties 
of a Christian relative, but more in the character of a 
minister of religion, than of a man occupicd by the fcel- 
ings of fraternal solicitude. And even when the spirit 
of “ his own Mary” is quivering on her lips, we hear of 
him wrapped up in his own wretchedness, inquiring if 
there is life still in her body ; and when that life is ex- 
tinct, paying one visit to the death-chamber, and never 
more uttering the name of his old companion. 

His silence on this occasion, we are well aware, might 
have proceeded from the intensity of his sorrow; but it 
is from the general tenor of his feelings on other similar 
occasions, the inference is drawn, that Cowper's sensi- 
bility was barely sufficient for his own sufferings. 

But even had he never laboured under hypochondria, 
there was a sort of catholicity in his benevolence which 
embraced mankind with innumerable tendrils, but there 
was no one branch of affection capable of clinging to a 


sessed of sufficient strength, even “in the grasp of death, 
to hold it fast.” 
——<— 
CHAPTER XXVIT. 
COWPER CONTINUED. 

» It should be remembered by those who read the his- 
tory of the errors of other men of genius by the light of 
Cowper’s virtues, that if he had tew vices he hed like- 
wise few strong passions ; or if he had the merit of sub- 
duing such passions, that seclusion and almost solitude 
suffered few temptations to cross his path. But it is, 
nevertheless, qnestionable whether the qualifications for 
a monastic institution are essential requisites or advan- 
tayeous acquirements for society in any Christian coun- 
try. Hayley, indeed, says that “ Nature had given Cowper 
a warm temperament, but a disappointment of the heart, 
arising from the cruelty of fortune, had thrown a cloud 
on his juvenile spirit; thwarted in love, the natural fire 
of his temperament turned impetuously into the kindred 
channel of devotion, and had he been successful in early 
love, it is probable he might have enjoyed a more uniform 
and happy tenor of health, but that the smothered flames 
of passion, uniting with the vapours of constitutional 
melancholy in the fervour of religious zeal, produced al- 
together that irregularity in the performance of. the 
bodily and mental functions which gave such extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes of splendour and of darkness to his mor- 
tal career, and made Cowper at times an idol of the purest 
admiration, and at times an object of the sincerest pity.” 

No sooner, however, was he deprived of the socicty of 
Lady Austin, than his spirits began to fail, and the loss 
of her cheerful conversation was followed by a return of 
his former dejection. He writes to Mr. Newton at this 
period, “ My heart resembles not the heart of a Christian, 
mourning and yet rejoicing; pierced with thorns, yet 
wreathed about with roses: I have the thorn without the 
rose. My brier is a wintry one; the flowers are wither- 
ed, but the thorn remains. My days are spent in vanity, 
and it is impossible for me to spend them otherwise.” 
“ I should rejoice that the old year is over and gone, if I 
had not every reason to expect a new one similar to it; 
but even the new year is already old in my account. I 
am not as yet able to boast by anticipation an acquaint- 
ance with the events of it yet unborn, but rest assured, 
that be they what they may, net one of them comes 
the messenger of good to me. If even death itself should 
be of the number, he is no friend of mine; for loaded as 
my life is with despair, I have no such comfort-as would 
result from a probability of better things to come, were 
life once ended.* 

The remainder of this letter puts the character of his 
mania in a clearer point of view than any other of his 
epistles. All the peculiarities of nonomania are plainly 
exhibited. On one particular point his reason is clouded, 
his perceptions distorted, his inferences erroneous. On 
every other subject he thinks, talks, and acts, sanely and 
sensibly ; he speaks of the certainty of his eternal misery 
calmly and collectedly. All the “ method of madness” 
is in his language; in the words of Locke, he “ argues 
rightly on a wrong principle,” and endeavours to con- 
vince the clergyman to whom he writes, that the misery 
of his hypochondria is a mystery of divine ordination, 
which is physically inexplicable. It is greatly to be sus- 
pected that the mode in which this insane idea was com- 
bated by his correspondent, and by most of his religious 
friends, tended to fix the impression on his mind, and to 
produce the effect which they desired to avoid. 








* Of Cowper’s letters in general, we may safely assert, 
that we have rarely met with any similar collection, of 
superior interest or beauty. Though the incidents which 
they relate be of no public magnitude or moment, and 
the remarks which they contain be not uniformly pro- 
found or original, yet there is something in the sweet- 
ness and facility of the diction, and more perhaps in the 
glimpses they afford of a pute and benevolent mind, that 
diffuses a charm over the whole collection, and commu- 
nicates an interest that cannot always be commanded by 
performances of greater dignity and pretension. Taylor’s 
Life of Cowper, recently published, may be referred to 
with profit by all who admire the writings, and respect 
the character of Cowper. A good American edition of 


“ You will tell me,’’ says poor Cowper, “ that the 
cold gloom of winter will be succeeded by a cheerful 
spring, and endeavour to encourage me to hope for a 
spiritual change resembling it, but it will be lost Ia. 
bour. Nature revives again, but a soul once slain lives 
no more, The hedge that has been apparently dead ts 
not so: it will burst into leaf and blossom at the ap- 
pointed time—but no such time is appointed for the 
stake that stands in it. I is as dead as it seems, and will 
prove itself no dissembler. The latter end of next month 
will complete a period of eleven years, in which I have 
spoken no other language. It is a long time for a man, 
whose eyes were once opened, to spend in darkness ; 
long envugh to make despair an inveterate habit, and 
such it isin me. My friends, I know, suspect that I 
shall yet enjoy health again. They think it necessary 
for the existence of divine truth, that he who once had 
possession of it should never finally lose it. I admit 
the solidity of this reasoning in every case but my own ; 
and why not in my own? For causes, which to them it 
appears madness to allege, but which rest upon my mind 
with a weight of immoveable conviction. If J am re- 
coverable, why am I thus?—why crippled and made 
useless in the church just at the time of life, when, my 
judgment and experience being matured, I might be 
most useful? Why cashiered and turned out of ser- 
vice, till, according to the course of years, there is 
not enough life left in me to make amends for the years 
I have lost—till there is no reasonable hope left that 
the fruit can ever pay the expense of the fallow? I 
forestall the answer,—God’s ways are mysterious, and 
he giveth no account of his matters.—an answer that 
would serve my purpose as well as theirs who use it. 
There is a mystery in my destruction, and in time it 
will be explained.” 

Such was Cowper’s melancholy frame of mine at this 
period; and yet immediately after the receipt of the 
letter we have just quoted, we find Mr. Newton solicit- 
ing him to favour the editor of the Thevlogical Maga- 
zine with eceasional essays, and rather reproaching him 
for not entering upon such subjects as may be inferred 
from the reply. * I converse,” says poor Cowper, “ as 
you say, upon other subjects than despair, and may 
therefore write upon others. Indeed, my dear friend, 
Tama man of very little conversation upon any subject. 
From that of despair T abstain as much as possible, tor 
the sake of iny company ; but I will venture to say it 
is never out of my mind one minute in the whole day. 
I do not mean to say that IT am never cheerful: | am 
often so—always indeed when my nights have been 
undisturbed for a season. You will easily perceive that 
a mind thus occupied is but indifferently qualified for 
the consideration of theological matters. The most 
useful and the most delighttul tepies of that kind are 
to me forbidden fruit; I tremble as I approach them. 
It bas happened to me sometimes that T have found my- 
self imperceptibly drawn in, and mace a party to such 
The consequence has been dissatisfaction 
and self-reproach.” It is diffienlt to eonceive a more 
injudicious request than that of Mr. Newton. To set 
aman to write theological essays, who was sinking uns 
der the weight of religions despondency, was certainly 
not the way to alleviate his morbid enthusiasm. 


discourse, 


In 1785 his prospects were enlivened by the expecta- 
tion of a visit from his amiable relative, Lady Hesketh. 
From the moment Cowper heard of the intention of 
this lady to visit Olney, the delight he anticipated from 
the interview is expressed over and over in his letters, 
in the most joyful terms. “ [shall see you again,” he 
writes to her, “ I shall hear your voice. We shall take 
walks together. I will show you my prospects—the 
hovel, the alcove, the Ouse, and its banks ; every thing 
that I have described.” He tells her aboot the recep- 
tion he is making for her in his green-house. “TI line 
it,”’ he continues, “ with nets, and spread the floor with 
mats, and there you shall sit, with a bed of mignionette 
at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and 
jasmine, and I will make you a bouquet of myrtle 
every day. We now talk of nobody but you. And 
now I have nothing to do but to wish for June—and 
June, my cousin, never was so wished for since June 
was made. I shall have a thousand things to hear, and 








single object, of pressing it to the heart’s core, and pos- 
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a thousand things to say, and they will allrush into my 
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mind together, till it will be so crowded with things im- 
patient to be said, that for some time I shall say 10- 
thing. But no matter, sooner or later they will all come 
out. Confidently, and most comfortably, do I hope that. 
before the fifleenth of June shall present itself, we shall 
have secn each other. Is it not so? And will it not be 
one of the most extraordinary eras of my extraordinary 
life? Joy of heart, from whatever cause it may arise, 
is the best of all nervous medicines; and T should not 
wonder if such a turn given to my spirits should have 
even a lasting effect of the most advantageous kind 
upon them, You must not imagine, neither, that I am 
on the whole, inany great degrec, subject tonervous affec- 
tions; occasionally Tam, and have been these many 
years, much liable to dejection, but at intervals, and 
sometimes for an interval of weeks, no creature would 
suspect it. When I am in the hest health, my tide of 
animal eprightliness flows with great equality, so that 
I am never, at any time, exalted in proportion as I am 
sometimes depressed. My depression has a cause, and if 
that cause were to cease, I should be as cheerful, thence- 
forth, and perhaps for ever, as any man need be.” 

Who could imagine it was the same Cowper penned 
this cheerful letter to Lady Hesketh who had written 
the preceding gloomy epistle to Mr. Newton ? but Cow- 
per scems to have suited his spirits to his correspond. 
ents, not only on this but on most other occasions; and no 
greater proof is requisite to show what a powerful in- 
fluence the habits, feelings, and dispositions of those 
with whom he was in communion, hiad upon his mind ; 
and very little doubt can be entc rtained that the society 
of such persons as Lady Hesketh, and Lady Austin, 
and his later friend, Mr. Hayley, might have prevented 
half the evils which his sequestered way of life, in the 
solitude of Olney, was the means of bringing on him, 

Afler a separation of twenty-three years, Cowper 
had the pleasure of beholding Lady Hesketh, and all 
the delight ho anticipated from the renewal of their ac- 
quaintance was realised. ‘ My dear cousin’s arrival,” 
he writes to one of his correspondents, “ as it could not 
fail to do, has made us happier than we ever were at 
Olney. Her great kindness in giving us her company, 
is a cordial that I shall feel the effect of, not only while 
she is here, but while I live.” 

Lady Hesketh had not long been at Olney before she 
became dissatisfied with the poct’s residence; she 
thought it a situation altogether unsuitable for a person 
subject to depression. Cowper himself had often en- 


tertained the same opinions regarding it. He speaks of 


it as a place built for the purposes of incarceration, and 
that it had served that purpose through a long long 
period; that they had been prisoners there, but a jail 
delivery was at hand, and the bolts and bars were about 
to be loosed. 

Lady Hesketh had taken a cottage at Weston, in a 
pleasant situation, and he expresses his delight at the 
prospect of removing toit. ‘Flere,’ he says, * we have 
no neighbourhood—there we shall have much agreeable 
socioty. Flere we have a bad air, impregnated with the 
fumes of marsh miasmas—there we shall breathe an un- 
tainted atmosphere. Here we are confined from Sep- 
tember to March—there we shall be on the very verge 
of pleasure-grounds. Both Mrs. Unwin’s constitution 
and mine have already suffered materially by such close 
and long confinement, and it is high time, unless we 
intend to retreat into the grave, that we should seek out 
a more wholesome residence. We are both, I believe, 
indebted for our respective maladies to an atmosphere 
encumbered with raw vapours, and we have, perhaps, 
fared the worse for silting so often, and sometimes for 
several successive months, over accilar filled with water. 
We have lived at Olney till mouldering walls anda 
tottering house warned us to depart ; we have accord- 
ingly profited by the hint, and taken up our abode at 
Weston.” 

—fP>— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COWPER CONTINUED. 

In this wretched house at Olney, and unwholesome 
situation, was poor Cowper incarcerated, as he justly 
terms it, for nearly twenty years. Whata situation for 
the abode of a hypochondriac! a gloomy house, and an 
atmosphere tainted with malaria. Little wonder, in- 
deed, is it if the spirits of the sensitive poct sunk under 
the depressing influence of both: never were the infir- 
mities of a mind like Cowper’s fastened upon him all 
through life, by so many circumstances unfavourable to 
his well-being. No sooner had Lady Hesketh convinc- 
ed him of the necessity of changing his abode, than his 





injudicious friends endeavoured to dissuade him froin 
removing. Mr. Newton, among the rest, lis biographer 
informs us, on being apprised of his intended removal 
from Olney, expressed apprehensions that it would in- 
troduce him to company uncongenial to his taste, if not 
detrimental to his piety. And poor Cowper had the 
humiliating necessity of writing a long letter to this 
gentleman, in reply, to his objections, that his corres- 
pondents and companions were only his near relatives, 
from whom he was unlikely to catch contamination. 

* Your letter,” he says, ‘to Mrs. Unwin, concerning 
our conduct, and the offenco taken at it in our neigh- 
bourhood, gave us both a great deal of concern ; if any 
of our serious neighbours have been astonished, they 
have been so without tho slightest occasion. Poor peo- 
ple are never well employed when they are occupied in 
judging one another; but when they undertake to scan 
the motives of those whom Providence has raised a little 
above them, they are utterly out of their province and 
their depth. They often see us get into Lady Hesketh’s 
carriage, and rather uncharitably suppose that it always 
carries us into a scene of dissipation, which in fact it 
never does.” 

The humiliating task of replying to such trivial ac- 
cusations as those of Mr. Newton on this occasion, must 
have been irksome and annoying, even to so amiable a 
man as Cowper; but the futile charge, and the simplo, 
though dignified, reply to it, are ample illustrations of 
the difference between a narrow and a noble mind. 

In the beginning of 1787, Cowper was visited with 
another severe paroxysm of his mental disorder, which 
for more than six months suspended his translation of 
Homer, on which he had been for some time deeply 
occupied, and precluded the conversation of those with 
whom he was intimately associated. In his letters to 
his cousin he describes the first symptoms of his attack. 
“T have had a little nervous fever lately, that has some- 
what abridged my sleep; and though [ find myself bet- 
ter than I have been since it seized me, yet I feel my 
head lightish, and not in the best order for writing.” 

During this attack he continued shut up in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, refusing to sce any human being 
but his kind attendant. In the autumn, however, his 
health and spirits were so far restored as to enable him 
to resume his correspondence. Speaking of his suffer- 
ings at this time, he says, “* My head has been the worst 
part of me, and still continues so,—it is subject to giddi- 
ness and pain; maladies very unfavourable to poetical 


‘}employment.” 


It is well worthy of observation, that in this and every 
other similar attack of his dreadful depression, head-ache 
und giddiness are spoken of as the premonitory symp- 
toms of his disorder. But it does not appear that local 
depletion, or any other effective means, were ever resort- 
ed to, to obviate or prevent his sufferings, which were 
evidently the effects of determination of blood to the head, 
or probably the chronic effects of that determination—of 
effusion and pressure on the brain—the not unlikely 
sonree of all his miserable feelings. On one of these 
occasional attacks, the composition of theological essays 
are recommended to him; on another, the translation of} 
spiritual songs: on another, the production of a volume 
of original hymns; but at any of these periods the ser- 
vice of a cupper, and the judicious care of a physician, 
might have proved of more advantage. 

He had scarcely recovered from his late illness, before 
the Rey. Mr. Bull imitated the example of Mr. Newton, 
and irnportuned the unfortunate bard to compose a set of| 
hymns for particular occasions. “Ask possibilities,” re- 
plied poor Cowper, “and they shall be performed; but 
ask not hymns from a man suffering with despair as I do. 
I would not sing the Lord’s song, were it to save my life, 
banished as I am, not to a strange land, but to a remote- 
ness from his presence, in comparison to which, the dis- 
tance from east to west is no distance, but vicinity and 
cohesion. I dare not, either in prose or verse, allow my- 
self either to express a frame of mind, which I am con- 
scious does not belong to me.” 

Lady Hesketh remained at Weston the greater part of| 
two years, contributing greatly to revive the drooping 
spirits of Cowper, and to encourage him to complete the 
vast andecthiiinn of Homer’s translation. At the ap- 
proxeh of January, 1790, he appears to have relapsed into 
his dejection: he had a superstitious terror of this month, 
and he never could get over the idea that some dreadful 
calamity in this month was always impending. On the 
whole, however, during the time he was occupied with his 
Homer he adverts less frequently in his letters to his 
gloomy feelings than he had formerly done. He speaks 
to one of his correspondents, of his sufferings, only as 
singulayitics which might surprise him if he knew them. 


“IT must say, however,” he adds, “in justice to myself, 
that they would not lower me in your good opinion, 
though perhaps they might tempt you to question the 
soundness of my upper story.” 

In the beginning of 1791, he had another attack of 
what he calls his nervous fever, a disorder which he 
dreaded above all others, because it was invariably fol. 
lowed by a ons perfectly insupportable. Soon 
afier the publication of his Homer, a literary correspon. 
dence with Mr. Hayley led to a personal acquaintance 
with that gentleman. He was then in his sixty-first 
year, and Hayley says he appeared to feel none of the in. 
firmities of advanced life, but was active and vigorous 
both in mind and body. And speaking of the affection. 
ate vencration and kindness of Mrs. Unwin for the poet, 
it was hardly possible, he says, to survey human nature 
in a more touching and a more satisfactory point of view. 

In January, 1794, in that gloomy month which he al. 
ways spoke of with such terror, his sad forebodings were 
at last realised. A severer attack of his malady than 
any he had yet experienced overwhelmed his spirits, and 
almost wholly paralysed his mental powers. His despair 
became permanent, and continued unmitigated through 
the remainder of his life. Nothing could be now more 
desolate than his situation, Mrs. Unwin had been reduced 
to a state of second childhood by a paralytic affection, and 
poor Cowper shunned the sight of every other person ex. 
cept the individual who was incapable of rendering him 
any assistance. For some time he had refused food of 
every kind, except now and then a very small piece of 
toasted bread, dipped generally in water, sometimes mix. 
ed with a little wine; at length, however, he was induced 
to sit down to his ordinary meals, but he persisted in re- 
fusing to take even the medicines that were indispensably 
required, and strongly urged upon him. At this period 
the famous Dr. Willis was consulted by Lady Hesketh 
on the subject of his malady, and at the imstance of Lord 
Thurlow this eminent physician was induced to visit the 
invalid at Weston, but no amelioration ensued: his dis- 
order at the time was beyond the reach of art. He con- 
tinued in the same distressing state till the summer of 
1795, when change of scene and air was recommended, 
both for him and Mrs. Unwin, and they were accordingly 
conducted by his kind relative, Mr. Johnson, toa village 
on the Norfolk coast, and from this place they were re- 
moved to his own residence, and subsequently to a cottage 
within a few miles of Swaffham. These little changes 
were somewhat beneficial to Cowper, though his dejec- 
tion continued unabated. He suffered Mr. Johnson to 
read to him several works of an amusing tendency, but 
nothing could induce him to resume his pen, not even for 
the revision of his favourite Homer. But a stratagem 
tried by Mr. Johnson to rouse his attention; he placed a 
volume of Wakefield’s new edition of Pope’s translation 
on a table in a room through which Cowper had to pass, 
and the plan was not without success. He discovered, 
the next day, that Cowper had not only found those pas- 
sages in which there was a comparison between Pope's 
translation and his own, but had corrected several of his 
lines at the suggestion of the critic. From this time 
Cowper regularly engaged in a revisal of his own version, 
and for some weeks produced almost sixty new lines a 
day. His friends began to entertain hopes of his recovery, 
but they were of short duration, for in a few weeks he 
relapsed into his former misery. 

— ° 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
COWPER CONTINUED. 

In the following December, his old and faithful com- 
panion, Mrs. Unwin, was taken from him. This most 
amiable and pious woman died, in the seventy-second 
year of her age, and was buried in Dereham Church, 
where a marble tablet was raised to the memory of Mary 
—the beloved Mery of Cowper. The day before she ex- 
pired, he sat a considerable time in her apartment, and 
though he appeared to the attendants so absorbed in his 
own wretchedness as to take hardly any notice of her 
.condition, it was evident he was aware of her approach- 
ing dissolution; for the next morning, when the servant 
was opening the window of his chamber, he said to her 
in a plaintive tone, “ Sully, is there life above stairs?” 
He saw the dying woman for the last time about an hour 
before she expired. “ In the dusk of the evening,” says 
Hayley, “ he attended Mr. Johnson to survey the corpse, 
and after looking at it for a few moments, he started sud- 
denly away with a vehement but unfinished sentence of 
passionate sorrow. He spoke of her no more.” 

From the anguish he would have felt on this melan- 
choly occasion, he was so far — continues Hay- 
ley, by the marvellous stato of his own disturbed health, 
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that instead of mourning the loss of a person, in whose 
life he had seemed to live, all perception of that loss 
was mercifully taken from him, and from the moment 
when he hurried away from the inanimate object of his 
filial attachment, he appeared to have no memory of her 
having existed, for he never asked a question concern- 
ing her funeral, nor even mentioned her name. Amongst 
other pious and learned individuals who charitably at- 
tempted, though personally unknown to him, to revive 
his dejected spirits, and to reason with him on the sub- 
ject of the unfortunate notion which had taken posses- 
sion of his mind, was the Bishop of Llandaff: he 
endeavoured, says his biographer, evangelically to cheer 


and invigorate the mind of Cowper ; but the depression |, 


of that mind was the effect of bodily disease, so obsti- 
nate, that it received not the slightest relief. 

By frequent change of scenery, and the incessant at- 
tentions of Mr. Johnson, he was sometimes roused toa 
little mental exertion—so much so as to write without 
solicitation to Lady Hesketh; and though his letter is 
the very essence of cespair, yet is it apparently the 
production of a mind sane on every subject but the me. 
lancholy one that overwhelmed hii. 

In plain language, it was the letter of a monomaniac. 
“ You describe,” he says, * delightful scenes, but you 
describe them to one who, even if he saw them, could 
receive no delight from them—who has a faint recollec- 
tion, and so faint as to be like an almost forgotten 
dream, that once he was susceptible of pleasure from 
such causes. The country that you have had in pros- 
pect has always been famed for its beauties; but the 
wretch who can derive no gratification from a view of 
nature, even under the disadvantage of her most ordi- 
nary dress, will have no eyes to admire her in any. In 
one day, in one minute, I should rather have said, na- 
ture became an universal blank to me; yet with an 
effect as difficult to remove as blindness itself” 

The sudden attack of his malady, as it is described 
in this letter, which Hayley ascribes to a scorbutie 
affection, is immediately attributable to sudden deter. 
mination to the brain, or pressure on that organ, and 
certainly might be remotely ascribed to the cause which 
‘his biographer has assigned. If there be any truth in 
Sparzheim’s theory of the separate and distinct exist- 
ence of the cerebral organs, which are supposed to be 
the seat of the individual faculties of the mind, how 
much light does that theory throw on the nature of 
monomania, which is certainly inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis, and how easy is it to conceive the injury 
that may be done toa particular organ without involv- 
ing the whole apparatus of the mind in general confu- 
sion. In what narrow limits does it circumscribe the 
difference between monomania and madness, between 
the effects of a partial and a general disorder of the 
mental faculties! One of the strange circumstances 
in cases of mental aberration which not unfrequenily 
occurs, is an improvement in the bodily health of the 
sufferer, when the infirmities of the mind become per- 
manently confirmed. Cowper’s general health, at this 
period, was not only improved, but his bodily vigour 
was greater than it had been for years. In the instance 
of Smart, Dr. Johnson observed the same phenomenon : 
after visiting him in Bedlam, he speaks of his incurable 
insanity; but poor Smart, he says, had grown fat upon it 
since he had last seen him. Cowper’s disorder, however, 
had not soentirely overpowered his faculties, but that, in 
the midst of his deepest melancholy, he was able to em- 
ploy himself at intervals in literary pursuits. His last 
original production was ‘“ ‘The Cast-away,” a poem of 
considerable merit, but too plainly illustrative of his 
own misery. “ The only amusement that he appeared 
to have admitted, without reluctance,” says Hayley, 
“was the reading of Mr. Johnson, who, indefatigable 
in the supply of such amusement, had exhausted an 
immense collection of novels, and at this time began 
reading to the poet his own works. ‘To these he listen- 
ed in silence, and heard all his pieces recited in order, 
till the reader arrived at the history of John Gilpin, 
which he begged him not to proceed with.” At length, 
however, his strength began to break down—a compli- 
cation of new maladies had set in. A dropsica) appear- 
ance in his legs was observed: medical advice was now 
had recourse to, but it was with the greatest difficulty 
the sufferer could be persuaded to take the remedie< 
that had been prescribed. His weakness rapidly in- 
creased. On the 19th of April, Mr. Johnson, apprehen- 


sive of his immediate dissolution, ventured to speak to] every other thought. That, under happier circumstances, 


him on the subject. He consoled, or endeavoured to 
console him with the prospect of an approaching eter- 


dependence on the merits of the Redeemer; but poor 
Cowper passionately entreated of him to desist from any 
further observations of a similar kind, clearly proving, 
says his biographer, that though he was on the eve of 
being invested with celestial light, the darkness of de- 
lusion still veiled his spirit. The three following days 
his debility continued to inercase. The last words he 
uttered were addressed to his attendant, when pressed 
to put some refreshment to his lips—* What can it 
signify?” On the third of May, 1800, he calmly ex- 
pired, in his sixty-ninth year, and was interred in the 
same church where the remains of his “* Mary” 
deposited. 


most amiable, highly gifted, but most unhappy of the 
children of genius, cnough has been said to render any 
commentary on the sufferings we have had to speak of 
unnecessary. We have endeavoured to divest his malady 
of the obscurity and mystery in which it has been in- 
volved ; we have called it by its proper name, we have 
referred it to its true cause, and endeavoured to point out 
how far his symptoms were aggravated by the counsel 
and conversation of injudicious people, and how far his 
symptoms were suffered to develope themselves and to 
acquire strength, by an unfortunate and perpetuual con- 
currence of most unfavourable circumstances. The lead- 
ing events in the history of his sufferings, so far as they 
concerned his health and consequently his happiness, 
may be summed up in a very few words. Cowper, from 
his earliest years, was delicate in constitution, and timid 
in his disposition. Excessive application to professional 
studies in the Temple increased the delicacy of his health, 
the nervous system and the cerebral organs became dis- 
turbed or disordered in their functions, and his natural 
timidity merged into a morbid sensibility which wholly 
disqualified him for the active duties of that profession in 
which he had been so improperly placed. ‘The derange- 
ment of his health obliged him to go to the sea-coast ; he 
visited Southampton, and in one of his walks the unex- 
pected spectacle of a magnificent prospect, and the sud- 
den appearance of a burst of sunshine in all the “ uncer- 
tain glories of an Aprilday,” overpowered his imagination, 
and filled his heart with a rapture of devotional enthusi- 
asm. The splendour of the scene was taken for the 
etfulgence of the Deity, and the wrapt spectator believed 
that the vision was expressly intended for a merciful 
warning to lead him to the remembrance of that Being, 
whom, in his friend’s words, he had been living without 
in the world. He returned to town, the momentary ex- 
vitement passed away, and the warning was forectten— 
a public appointment was procured for him, but the ter- 
ror of a public appearance at the bar of the house of 
lords completely overwhelmed him, and he was obliged 
to renounce his employment., His nervous disorder re- 
e became the victim of’ 
hypochendria, and his i it necessary to 
place him under the care of Dr. Cottin. During the 
time that he remained in this private asylum, his condi- 
tion appears to have been similar to that of Dr. Johnson 
in his early lite, his dejection as severe, but certainly not 
nore so, and no indication, even in his worst morents, 
of general insanity. His improvement in health and 
spirits at Iength led to his removal to a country village, 
and here he became domiciled in the family of a clergy- 
man, in which he continued for the remainder of his 
life. The character of the society into which he was 
thrown was exclusively serious, or what is called evan- 
gelical. ‘The story of the miraculous vision at South- 
ampton was told to his friends, and the importance which 
was attached, and the credit that was given to it, fixed 
the impression stronger than ever on his mind, that it 
was a divine warning, and that he had neglected it. 


turned with increased strength ; | 
| friends deemex 


Repentance, indeed, ensued, and remorse followed so 
closely upon it, that the latter took possession of all the 
faculties of his mind, and permanently, though partially 
disordered it. The dreadful idea became fixed, that in 
rejecting that warning he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, and that there was no hope for him here or 
hereafter. This was the commencement of his mono- 
mania: the disorder of his nervous system which had 
previously been only the derangement of the functions 
of that system, now probably proceeded to the disease of 
the organ itself, and all the after circumstances of his 
life and the tenor of his conversation with those around 
him, with few exceptions, were unfortunately calculated 
to fix the idea which preponderated in his mind over 


and with due attention to the digestive organs, Cowper 


were 


Briefly as we have sketched the sad history of this 


like Johnson, he might have acquired the power of 
“managing his mind,” and even of “ mastering its ail- 
ments” to a great extent. But all through his disorder, 
the digestive organs were impaired and neglected; to 
use the words of his biographer, “ the process of diges- 
tion never passed regularly in his frame during the years 
he resided in Norfolk !’—and this little paragraph 1s the 
essence of the “ history and mystery” of Cowper’s mala- 
dy. This was indeed the true source of his hypochon- 
dria ; and to whatever gulf the torrent of his dejecticn 
might have flowed, whether of insanity or eccentricity, 
religious enthusiasm was but the tributary stream which 
found a ready channcl to receive its troubled waters. The 
original current might indeed have swelled with their 
increase, till the banks of reason were broken down 
by its aggravated fury; but the source of the mischief 
must be traced to the fountain-head, not to the feceble 
stream that fed its violence. 
——a 
CHAPTER XXX. 
BYRON, 

That tax of censure which is laid on the eminence of 
genius, has been pretty rigidly enforced in all ages, and 
in all countries ; but of late years it has fallen more hea- 
vily than usual on literary men. ‘The privilege of levy- 
ing this odious impost on private habits, for the public 
entertainment, has become a vested right ; and no man’s 
memory is entitled to immortality till his character has 
been duly cudgelled, to extract the last particle of earthly 
dross, in order to qualify it, by this purgatorial process, 
for its future happiness; so that, even in these times, 
there is a species of killing which is no murder, and of 
taxation which is no tyranny. Whatever Lord Milton 
may think on the subject of other taxes, there is no 
withholding of this particular one on eminence—there is 
no stopping the public supplies of scandal, for there are 
no other means of satisfying the public creditor—curio- 
sity. But, if ever there was a man’s memory entitkd toa 
discharge in full of all demands upon his character, that 
man’s memory is Lord Byron’s. 

Eight years have hardly elapsed since his death, and 
year after year, with unprecedented avidity, the public 
have swallowed lives, last days, recollections, conversa- 
tions, notices, and journals, professing to delineate his 
character; and the last effort of biography commands as 
much attention as the first. And yet, with all the lights 
those various volumes have shed upon his peculiarities, 
how is it that, with many, his character still remains a 
problem? No man’s errors were ever more closely ob- 
served by his best friends, nor more carefully recorded 
by his worst enemies. No man’s viecs were ever less 
effec tually palliated by the partiality of hiv biographers, 
nor his virtues, except in a single instance, more cau- 
tiously admitted by his soi-disant admirers. ‘The fact 
is, Byron had few, if any friends, amongst his intimate 
ae quaintances. It is only in domestic life that kindness 
of heart redeems unevenness of temper; but in literary 
friendship there is no love superior to the caprice of a 
sullen disposition, or the sallies of a satirical one. The 
greatest defect in Byron’s character was a propensity to 
ridicule his absent friends; a biting jest was never lost, 
at any expense of violated friendship. Poor Parry’s 
“Jove of brandy,” Moore’s “ love of lords,” Leigh Hunt's 
“ rimini piminis,” ard even Galt,“ the last person in the 
world on whom any one would commit literary larceny,” 
are specimens of the raillery which abound in his letters ; 
and there are few, if any, of the fricnds who have become 
bis biographers, who did not suffer from it. The easy 
and natural absurdity which he had the power of throw- 
ing over the subjects of his ridicule, is apparently free 
from any malcvolent design ; but who can doubt that the 
subjects of the best humoured raillery are not pained by 
its infliction, and however they may affect to laugh at 
the annoyance, that they are not secretly chagrined, and 
that their affections are not insensibly estranged by such 
ridicule? It would be too much to suppose that Byron’s 
conduct to his friends excited no soreness of feeling in 
his biographers, however incapable they might be of 
magnifying his errors. However desirous they might 
be to exaggerate nothing, or set down aught in malice, 
it is greatly to be suspected that the remembrance of 
these injurics had much to do witi the recollection of his 
frailties, and that the latter would never have been so 
prominently set before the public eye, had their memo- 
ries not been refreshed by their offended feclings. Byron 
might well say to Lady Blessington, when deploring the 
loss of some early friends, “ But perhaps it is as well that 
they are gone; it is less bitter to mourn their death than 











might have been rescued from the misery he endured 





nity of peace and happiness, of the just grounds for his 


through life, there is every reason to believe, and that, 


to have to regret their alienation, and who knows that 
had they lived they might have become as faithless as 
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those that [ have known? Experience has taught me 


that the only friends we can call our own, who can know 
no change, are those over whom the grave has closed— 
the seal of death is the only seal of friendship.” With 
such sad experience he might well anticipate tbe fate his 
memory had to suffer; for, like Pope, he had reason to 
apprehend the comimon fortune of extraordinary geniuses, 
“to be more admired by their friends than to be loved.” 
‘This observation is, however, by no means applicable to 
the feelings of Moore for his noble friend. He seems to 
have set about the life of Byron with no other motive but 
a sincere desire to do justice to his memory; yet it tsa 
matter of doubt, whether the character of the latter has 
suffered more from the open uncompromising hostility 
of Uunt, or trom the fatal candenr and the unsuccess!ul 
palliation of Moore. Few, we believe, rise from the per- 
usal of the former gentleman's volume with a changed 
opinion of Byron’s kind-hearted disposition; but very 
many, we believe, carry away a fixed impression from 
the work of the latter, of the inordinate vanity and ego- 
tism of the victim of the poetic temperament. Pubsic 
opinion may be erroneous and prejudiced for a season, 
but ultimately the power of truth is certain to prevail 
over all its mistaken views of things and persons, and 
“even-handed justice is sure to comune nd the ingredi- 
ents of the poisoned cup” of criticism back to its own 
envenomed lips. But there is more danger of prejudice 
taking root when the sincerity of the etiort to remove it 
is beyond suspicion. ‘The fidelity of Moore, as a biogra- 
pher, and his affection for Lord Byron, no one questions ; 
and therefore, any failure in the palliation of the errors 
he so minutely details, is attributed rather to the dit- 
culty of the task, than to the injudiciousness of the mode 
of undertaking it. Byron may have been all that which 
Moore represents him to have been, (net indeed in so 
many specific words, but in the inference he has left his 
readers to draw from the docuinents he has set before 
them,)—inconstant, vain, irascible, sarcastic, and disso- 
lute, altogether an indifferent man, and a very aristo- 
cratic lord; but surely “the poetic temperament” is no 
enfficient shield to fling before the face of so many large 
detects; or, if there be any advantage in it as a protec 
tion to error against the censure of its assailants, the 
name at all events is an absurdity, for the “ poetic tem- 
yerament” means nothing more than a peculiar consti- 
tutional state, arising from a predominant passion for 
poctry, and implying certain evi!s peculiar to the culti- 
vation of that particular art. But the evils in question 
are not peculiar to any branch of literary pursuits ; they 
belong not exclusively to poetry, but to every species of 
intellectual labour, too long contmued, or too intensely 
followed, and the result is a state of morbid sensibility, 
arising from bodily disease ; but in the biography of By- 
ron, the origin of his morbid sensibility is referred not 
to its true cause; we are simply told that his tempera- 
ment was a poctic one, and that it was unfavourable to 
the due performance of his social and domestic duties. 
It is, however, only by tracing either physical or moral 
phenomena to their remotest origins, that any intelligible 
idea ean be formed of them. Moore has indecd reeord- 
ed, and see:ins to have delighted in recording, every 
thing that was good in Byron’s character; but has hie 
not given an Inanortality to his frailties which no other 
person had the means of giving them? Has he not 
made the anatomy of his melancholy a public demon- 
stration of trivial errors—a minute dissection of all those 
infirmities which no one but a friend could have been 
familiar with? “He best can paint them who has felt 
the most.” 

The public bad a right to expect such a general outline 
of his private history as might illustrate his character, and 
minifest its influence on his writings; but if literary cu- 
riosity demanded more, it deserved not the gratification 
of its morbid appetite. A fondness for literary gossip has 
grown upof late years; biographers must cater for it, and 
in their calling they may imagine they are honestly con- 
tributing to the public entertalament when they are pan- 
dering to its sickly taste. It is surprising how the moral 
publie may suffer the severity of its decorum to be soft- 
ened down by a delicate detail even of outrages on deli- 
eacy itself. Names, it is said, are not things, but it is 
a foolish saying; a liaison of Byron with an Italian 
countess is a very different thing from the profligacy o' 
an actor, with the lady of an alderman; and may be il- 
lustrated by letters of no common tenderness, and yet 
be read without any impropriety. 

The amours of Lord Byron, in royal quarto, are indeed 
very different from the exploits of Don Juan in duode- 
cimo, and splendid sins are equally distinct from low-lived 
errers. Par be it from us to quarrel with the tolerating 
spirit of society; but the crrors of Lord Byron, however 


they may be designated, and however diligently collected 
and recorded, are not likely to receive any gencral immu- 
nity from public charity, perhaps at least for half a cen- 
tury to coine. 
—=>— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
BYRON CONTINUED. 


The biographer of a man like Byron is often little 
aware of the difficulty of the task he undertakes. It is 
one of the common eccentricities of genius to mystify its 
character for the capricious pleasure of bewildering the 
observation of those who are most familiar with its pri- 
vacy. “It cannot be denied,” says Galt, “ that there was 
an i.uate predilection in the mind of Lord Byron to mys- 
tity every thing about himself?’ If such was the case, 
how diflicult was it for those who imagined themselves 
in his confidence to form a just opinion of his character, 
and how likely was the superficial observer to estimate 
his sentiments by his mode of conversing on any subject 
that he was wont to play with! If a literary man of 
celebrity converses without any restraint or affectation of 
singularity, even with his intimate acquaintances, he is 
fearful of endangering his confidence and diminishing 
the respect of his private circle. If Johnson had not 
been in the habit of perplexing Boswell by the paradoxi- 
cal opinions he so gravely and sententiously maintained, 
the veneration of the latter might have declined in a 
ratio with the facility of comprehending the oracles of 
his idol. 

Burns, long before intemperance disordered his sensi- 
hility, was accustomed to astonish his correspondents at 
the expense of his character, by affecting remorse for 
imacinary errors, and by magnitying common cares into 
overwhclining troubles. 

Pope, we are told by Johnson, in the prime of life 
courted notoriety, by playing the fictitious part of a mi- 
santhrope beture it beeame him: and even Swift was con- 
strained to tell him he had not yet suffered or acted 
enough in the world to become weary of it. 

“The melancholy Cowley” had a similar propensity 
for visionary persecutions, and imaginary amours. ‘“ No 
inan,” says his biographer, “need squander his life in 
voluntary dreams or fictitious occurrences; the man that 
sits down to suppose himself charged with treason or pe- 
culation, and beats his mind to an elaborate purgation of 
his character from crimes which he was never within the 
possibility of committing, differs only in the unfrequency 
of his folly, from him who praises beauty which he 
never saw, and complains of jealousy which he never 
felt.” 

Byron, in his early eagerness for notoriety, affected 
singularity so strongly, that by dint of deceiving others 
he actually became the dupe of his own delusions. Day 
alter day he alludes in his journal to the recurrence of a 
dream, whose horrors would seem to be the fitting com- 
panions of the terrors of a murderer. “ I awoke from a 
dream—well, have not others dreamed? Such a dream 
—hbut she did not overtake me! I wish the dead would 
rest for ever. Ugh! how my blood chilled—TI do not like 
his dream! I hate its foregone conclusion !”” 

In another page :—* No dreams last night of the dead 
or the living. So T am ‘firm as the marble founded on 
the rock, till the next earthquake.’ ” 

Elsewhere, speaking of the “ Bride of Abydos,” he 
says, “ It was written in four days to distract my dreams 
from * * * *; were it not thus it had never been com- 
po ed: end had I not done something at the time, I must 
have gone mad by eating my own heart—bitter diet.” 

In another place, speaking of the most tragical of his 
poeins,—* Had it not been for Murray it would never 
have been published, though the circumstances which 
are the groundwork of it i 





heigh ho! 

Alluding to his state of mind at this period, he says, 
“My ostensible temper is certainly improved, but I must 
shudder, and must to my latest hour regret the conse- 
quences of it, and my passions combined. One event 
but no matter; there are others not much better to think 
of also—to them I give the preference. But I hate 
dwelling upon incidents; my temper is now under ma- 
nagement, rarely loud, and when loud, never deadly.” 

Even at seventeen the rage for fictitious misery was 
upon lim. 





“Oh memory, torture me no morc, 
The present’s all o’ercast ; 
My hopes of future bliss are o’er, 
In mercy veil the past.” 


Such are the lines of a boy at seventeen. 
In Stendhal’s account of Byron in the “ Foreign Lite- 








rary Gazette,” in speaking of the poet’s fictitious remorse, 
he asks, “ Is it possible that Byron might have had some 
guilty stain upon his conscience, similar to that which 
wrecked Othello’s fame? Can it be, have we sometimes 
exclaimed, that in a frenzy of pride or jealousy he had 
shortened the days of some fair Grecian slave faithless to 
her vows? Be this as it may, (he adds,) a great man 
once known, may be said to have opened an account with 
posterity.—Such questions can no longer be injurious 
but to them who have given them birth. After all is it 
not possible that his conscience might have only exagge. 
rated some vouthful error?” 

The just and charitable conclusion of the foreigner 
will be admitted by most people ; some there may be who 
have a character fur malignant consistency to preserve, 
and may therefore withhold that charity from the me- 
mory which they denied to the living man. It may not 
be wondered at if those who have exhausted a world of 
common crimes should now “ imagine new,” or still in. 
vest the character of Byron with every sombre hue which 
he gave to his own heroes. 

The recklessness, however, of his capricious nature 
furnished his enemies with this weapon against himself, 
in seeking to impersonate his own errors, or the crimes 
which others attributed to him, and affecting to stand be- 
fore the world in all the dark Murillo-tints of his own 
fancy— 

“ Himself the dark original he drew.” 

This weakness of endeavouring to appear to others 
worse than we really are, is a species of simulation, first 
practised for its singularity, but which ultimately be- 
comes so fixed a habit as almost to border on insanity. 
Poets and religious enthusiasts are peculiarly prone to 
this apparent self-abasement ; the fervid zeal of Cowper, 
the inspiration of Byron, tended to the same excitement 
of imagination, the same exaggerated views of their own 
errors. ‘I'be fanatic feels a spiritual pride in humiliating 
humanity and himsclf, before an admiring multitude; the 
puet recreates his fancy in bewildering the world with 
the marvellous anomalies in his character. But even 
while he affects to immolate his vanity, self is ever the 
god of his idolatry; and whatever obloquy he may pre- 
tend to cast upon the idol, he still abjures it “ with a 
certain loving respect,” and even in his anxiety to be 
thought sincere, though he fling the censer at the head 
of the effigy he repudiates, it is only in order that the 
incense may ascend the higher. In a word, Byron's na- 
ture had no more to da with the misanthropy his gloomy 
mind delighted to depict, than Milton’s humanity had to 
do with the malignity of the devils which it was the so- 
lace of his leisure so sublimely to describe. We doubt 
if the personal dispositions of an author are much more 
discernible in the productions of his imagination, than 
the qualities of an actor are discoverable in the charac. 
ters he assumes. 

“Ts the moralist,” says D’Israeli, “ a moral man? Is 
he malignant who publishes satires? Is he a libertine 
who composes loose poems? And is he, whose imagi- 
nation delights in terrors and in blood, the very monster he 
paints ?”” A reference to the dissimilar character of men 
and authors, furnishes a reply to each question, “ La 
Fontaine,” he tells us, “ wrote tales fertile in intrigues, 
yet has not left a single amour on record. Many of 
Smollet’s descriptions were not only prurient but indcli- 
cate, yet his character was immaculate. Cowley loved 
to boast of the variety of his mistresses, but wanted the 
courage to address one.” A living poet has left Catullus 
in the shade, and yet proved the most constant of hus- 
bands; and yet, on the other hand, behold “ Seneca, an 
usurer of seven millions, writing on moderate desires. 
Sallust declaiming against the licentiousness of his age, 
yet accused in the senate of habitual debaucheries. De- 
mosthenes, recommending the virtues of his ancestors, 
yet incapable, says Plutarch, of imitating them. Sir 
Thomas More preaching toleration, yet in practice a 
fierce persecutor. Young constantly condemning pre- 
ferment, and yet all his life pining after it, the most 
sombrous of poets, yet a most trivial penster.” For the 
vagaries of the tragic and comic muse, we have but to glance 
at Rowe, stalking solemnly in sock and buskin, and yet, 
according to Spence, laughing all day long, and doing 
nothing else but laugh. And Moliere, the first of come- 
dians, setting the theatre in a roar, yet decorous, even to 
gravity, in private life. These instances may serve to 
throwa little light on the dissimilar character of the author, 
as he presents himself before us in his literary robe, and 
the private individual in the every-day dress of common 
litt. And they may also serve to show the fictitious na- 
ture of Byron’s misanthropic self-drawn character. 

It now remains toshow how far the character of Byron 
was influenced by diBease, and what the nature of that 
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disease was. That he laboured under a specific malady, 
which gravely affected the mental facultics, and influ- 
enced, fr it did not determine, his conduct on very many 
occasions, is a fact as obvious as his defects ; yet, strange 
to say, the existence of such a malady is very little 
known, and has never been distinctly pointed out. His 
symptoms have indeed been noticed under various names, 
when productive of any extraordinary and palpable effect, 
but they have been so indefinitely described, that nothing 
but medical investigation is competent to a solution of 
the difficulties they present. In one place we read of his 
being subject to an hysterical affection, in another of his 
being carried out of a theatre in a convulsive swoon ; 
elsewhere, of an apoplectic tendency, attended with tem- 
porary deprivation of sense and motion ; at another time, 
of nervous twitches of the features, and the limbs follow- 
ing any emotion of anger, and from trivial excitement, 
and slight indisposition, of temporary aberrations of in- 
teflect, and delirium; but no where do we find the cause 
of these phenomena plainly and intelligibly pointed out, 
nor the real name given to his disorder, till his last and 
fatal attack. ‘The simple fact is, he laboured under an 
epileptic diathesis, and on several occasions of mental 
emotion, even iu his early years, he had slight attacks of 
this disease. If feelings of delicacy induced his biogra- 
phers to conceal a truth they were aware of, or deemed 
it better to withhold, their motive was unquestionably a 
good one; but it was nevertheless a mistaken delicacy ; 
for there are no infirmities so humiliating to humanity 
as those irregularities of conduct in eminent individuals ; 
and the only palliation they admit of is often precluded 
by our ignoraace of the bodily disorders under which 
they may have laboured. 

Epilepsy (so called from the suddenness of its scizure) 
was termed by the ancients “ the sacred disease,” “ from 
its affecting the noblest part of the rational creature.” 
Areteus says, because it was imagined, that some denon 
had entered into the man; and this is the doctrine and 
the prevailing opinion of the vulgar, in many countries, 
even to the present day. This disorder is sometimes 
symptomatic of irritation in some other part of the body: 
more especially in the stomach, inducing a temporary 
plethoric state of the bloodvesscls of the head, and by 
pressure on that organ producing sudden deprivation of 
sense, attended with convulsions. 

It is called idiopathic when regarded as a primary 
disease arising from some specific injury to the brain, 
caused by some internal irritation, a spicula of bone, a 
tumor, or effusion, the consequence of which is, a recur- 
rence of the paroxysms at certain intervals. In both 
forms the presence of convulsions is the circuinstance 
which distinguishes epilepsy from apoplexy—and this 
merits attention, for both maladies in their milder shapes 
are frequently confounded : (this was the case in Byron’s 
instance, more than once.) 

Tie symptomatic form of epilepsy was that which 
Byron most probably labonred under: it is often here- 
ditary, and the predisposition to it renders the two ex- 
tremes of a plethoric aud a debilitated habit equally pro- 
ductive of its attacks. ‘There is much reason to suspect 
that Byron’s was an hereditary taint, and was derived 
from his unhappy-tempered mother. An epileptic ten- 
dency is very frequently associated with partial mania. 
Dr. Mead says, that “after an epilepsy often comes on mad- 
ness of a long standing, for these diseases are very nearly 
related.” Little is known of the early history of Mrs. 
Byron, but quite enough of the extraordinary violence of 
her temper, and its effects upon her health after any sud- 
den explosion of choler, to warrant the belief thit some 
cerebral disease occasioned that degree of excitability 
which is quite unparalleled in the history of any lady of 
sane mind, 

With such a temperament, if we hear of her falling 
into fits after the occurrence of any violent emotion, 
although nothing of their nature may be told, there is 
great cause to suspect that an epileptic diathesis might 
have tended to their production. 

On one occasion we are told by Moore, that at the 
Edinburgh theatre she was so affected by the perform- 
ance, that she fell into violent fits, and was carried out 
of the theatre screaming loudly. At all events, whether 
Byron’s epileptic diathesis was ‘hereditary or not, the 
question of its existence is beyond dispute; he had no 
regular recurrence of its paroxysms like those that belong 
to a confirmed case of the primary form of this disease ; 
his scizures were generally slight, oceasioned by mental 
emotion or constitutional debility, induced by the alter- 
nate extremes of intemperance and abstemiousness. In 
boyhood, the most trivial accident was capable of pro- 
ducing sudden deprivation of sense and motion. On one 





occasion, a cut on the head produced whut he ealls a 


” 


“ downright swoon;” a similar effect was the consequence 
of a tumble in the snow at another time. In later life, 
the same constitutional tendency is to be observed. One 
evening, on the lake of Geneva with Mr. Hobhouse, an 
oar striking his shin caused another of those “ downright 
swoons :” he cails the sensation “a very odd one, a sort 


of gray giddiness first, then nothingness and total loss of" 


memory.” At Bologna, in 1819, he describes one of his 
attacks in one of his letters in these terms: “ Last night 
I went to the representation of Alfieri’s Mirra, the last 
two acts of which threw me into convulsions; I do not 
mean by that word a lady’s hysterics, but an agony of 
reluctant tears, and the choking shudder which I do not 
often undergo for fiction.” This attack appears to have 
been of a graver nature than the description of it implies, 
for a fortnight after we find him complaining of its effects. 
He was seized with a similar fit at witnessing Kean in 
Sir Giles Overreach, and was carried out of the theatre 
in strong convulsions. At Ravenna, in 1821, on some 
occasion of annoyance, he says he flew into a paroxysm 
of rage which had all but eansed him to faint. And the 
same year, complaining of the cffects of indigestion, he 
says, “ I remarked in my illness a complete inaction and 
destruction of my chief mental faculties ; I tried to rouse 
them, but could not—and this is the soul. I should be- 
lieve that it was marricd to the body, if they did not 
sympathise so much with each other.” 

Ellis, the American artist, alludes to a convulsive and 


tremulous manner of drawing in a long breath as one of 


his peculiarities ; and we are informed by Lady Blessing- 
fon, whose accurate observation of Byron’s character we 
have reason to place great dependence upon, that any 
casual annoyance gave not only his face, but his whole 
frame, a convulsive epileptic character. In 1823, in 
speaking of an indisposition of his daughter, caused by a 
determination of blood to the head, he told Dr. Kennedy 
it was a complaint to which he himself was subject ; and 


Moore justly observes, that there was in Byron’s state of 


health at that time, the seeds of the disorder of which he 
afterwards died. ‘The details of the last attack of epilepsy 
which preceded his dissolution are more minutely de- 
scribed than any former illness. “ He was sitting,” 
says Galt, “ in Colonel Stanhope’s room, talking jestingly 
with Captain Parry, according to his wonted manner, 
when his eyes and forehead discovered that he was agi- 
tated by strong feelings, and on a sudden he complained 
of weakness in one of his legs, then rose, but finding 
himselfunable to walk, he called for aid,and immediately 
fell into a violent convulsion, and was placed on a bed. 
While the fit lasted, his face was hideously distorted, but 
ina few minutes the convulsion ceased, and he began to 
recover his senses ; his speech returned, and he soon rose 
apparently well. During this struggle his strength was 
preternaturally augmented, and when it was over, he 
behaved with his usual firmness.” This was on the 
lth of February, and on the 19th of April he was a 
corpse. 

Here are all the symptoms of epilepsy regularly de- 
tailed; the nature of the attack is not to be mistaken, and 
it leaves the character of the preceding ones, however 
slightly manifested, in little doubt. It has been already 
stated that the seat of this disorder is in the brain, while 
the source of the excitement which leads to it is fre- 
quently in the stomach. The injury done to the latter 
by violent transitions from intemperate habits to rigid 
abstemiousness, by an ill-judged regimen and excessive 
mental exertion, could not fail to call into activity the 
dormant malady to which he was predisposed, and when 
so eliminated to aggravate its symptoms. 

—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
BYRON CONTINUED. 


Of all these symptoms, the earliest, the most constant, 
and yet, generally, the most misunderstood, is melan- 
choly. ‘This is not the place to treat ef its anatomy ; 
every one who has lived sibi ef musis, whose days for 
any length of time have been spent in study, whose vigils 
have been devoted to books, sooner or later must be ac- 
quainted with it. There is something in literature of a 
sacred, yet sombre character, which ditfuses a pleasing 
melancholy over the mind, so insensibly progressive, that 
one is scarcely aware of its effects before he becomes its 
victim. Ha predisposition to'any cerebral disease is latent 
in his constitution, how insidiously his spirits are under- 
mined, and how surely does melancholy degenerate into 
the morbid sensibility of confirmed hypochondria! For 
such a man seciety has no charms; he makes a merit of 
his aversion from social intercourse, he prides himself on 
being independent of the frivolous amusements of the 
world. His self-concentration causes him to think his 





mind is all-sufficient for his individual felicity, and a re- 
fined selfishness becomes the most prominent feature 
of his isolated feelings. He persuades hiniself, like 
Thomson, that “a serene melancholy is the most noble 
and the most agreeable situation of the mind.” It is in 
vain to argue with him on the danger of indulging this 
depressing passion. He will tell you perhaps, in the 
language of Rogers, 


“ You may call it madness, folly ; 
You cannot chase my gloom away ; 
There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if 1 could, be gay.” 


Of all writers, old Burton has given the most graphic 
description of this “ amahilis msania,” as he is pleased 
to call it. “ Melancholy,” says our quaint author, “ is 
that irrevocable gulf to which voluntary  solitariness 
gently leads us, like a syren; it is most pleasant at first, 
to those who are given to this passion, to keep their 
chamber, or to walk alone in soine secluded grove, medi- 
tating upon whatever may affect them most. Amabilis 
msania, a most incomparable delight is it to such per- 
sons so to melancholise and build castles in the air, and 
go smiling to themselves, acting an infinite variety of 
parts, which they strongly imagine represented in reality. 
In such fantastical meditations, and ever-musing melan- 
cholising, they are carried along like one that is led— 
like a Puck about a heath. They run on indulging their 
humours, until at lust the scene is turned upon a sudden ; 
they can endure no company, they can ruminate only on 
distasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, and weariness of life, 
surprise them at last—they can think of nothing else ; 
no sooner are their eyes open than this infernal plague 
of melancholy seizes on them, and terrifies their souls, 
representing some dismal object, which by no persuasion 
can they avoid—the arrow sticks in their flesh, they can- 
not get rid of it.’ In no very gentle terms he goes on 
deprecating the indulgence of literary men in seclusion 
and loneliness—“ve soli!’ He continues, “ Wo be to 
him that is long alone! As the s:ying is, ‘/omo solus 
aut deus, aut demon.” ‘These wretched creatures dege- 
nerate from social beings, into moody misanthropes; they 


do even loathe themselves, and hate the company of 


others ; and we may say to them, as Mercurialis said to 


his melancholy patient, ‘Nature may justly complain of 


thee, that, whereas she gave thee a wholesome tempera- 


ment, and a sound body, and, above all, the noble gift of 


a reasonable soul, thou hast perverted those gifts by soli- 
tariness, by idleness, and excess ; thou art a traitor to God 


and nature, and thou thyseli art the efficient cause of 


0» 


thine own misery. This was rather harsh language 
for a doctor to hold to his melancholy patient, or tor 
Burton to apply to his fellow-sufferers, for he acknow- 
ledges himself to have been a victiin to melancholy ; and, 


indecd, it was impossible to have made the acquisition of 


his wonderful erudition without the swecrifice of his health 
and spirits. In the suceceding chapter, however, he 
somewhat mitigates the severity of his censure, and ad- 
mits that these melancholy feclings are often born and 
bred with us by habit, and that we often have them from 
our parents by inheritance ; but religion, education, and 
philosophy, can mitigate and restrain them “ in some few 
men at some times,” but for the most part that they 
overwhelm reason, and bear down all before them, like a 
torrent ; and that their disorder oftentimes degencrates 
into epilepsy, apoplexy, convulsions, or blindness, if once 
it possess the ventricles of the brain. 

Byron’s temperament resembled that of the great ma- 
jority of the genus irrilabili vitum. But, whether it was 
that he took too much pleasure in parading his meian- 
choly before the public eye, or that public attention was 
more directed to it than it ever had been to the infirmi- 
ties of any of his predecessors, from the greater interest 
he excited by his superior genius, certain it is that his 
mental glcom was more observed and less charitably con- 
sidered than it ought to have been. ‘There was indeed 
nothing extraordinary in its nature but its intensity, and 
nothing more of malignity in its character than is to be 
found in the dejection of thousands of other literary men 
of similar habits. The only wonder is, that it should ever 
have grown into such importance, even under the magni. 
fying lens of public observation. 

Byron was “ the observed of all observers,” and it was 
the wayward pleasure of his misery to expose it unnes 
cessarily to the public gaze. It is impossible to peruse 
his biography without carrying away a conviction of his 
egotism ; and the reason is, that no man’s privacy would 
bear the scrutiny which his had been so minutcly sub. 
jected to. The self-esteem of authors is proverbial ; even 
mediocre talents are seldom without vanity; but there 





never was a great poct who was not an egotist. ‘Tully 
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said to Atticus “ that a true poet never thought any other 
better than himself. Ovid and Horace afford specimens 
of this sort of self-complacency, “ excgt monumentum 
wri perennius.’ Jamque opus excgt quod nec Jovis 
ira,” &c. But, we need not travel out of our own times 
for instances of this besetting sin of vain-glory : among 
the best and most amiable of our bards there probably 
exists but one splendid and solitary exception to the 
rule-—a man of genius without passions, and conse- 
quently without vices, without fervid enthusiasm, the 
calm and even current of whose life for half a century 
had hardly an impediment to its tranquillity. But this 
was not the lot of Pyron—the child of passion—born in 


bitterness, 
“ And nurtured in convulsion, 


all the clements of domestic discord were Ict loose upon 
his youth—a home without a tie to bind his affections 
to its hearth—a mother disqualified, by the frenzied vio- 
lence of her temper, for the offices of a parent; and if 
he would escape from the recollection of that violence, no 
father’s fondness to fall back upon, and no virtue coupled 
with his memory to make its contemplation a pleasure 
to his child, for he 
“ Had spoiled his goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste.” 


It is difficult to conccive more unfavourable circum- 
stances for the development of a mind like Byron's; the 
only wonder is, that any of the noble qualities of his na- 
ture escaped perversion. ‘These circumstances are al- 
luded to with exquisite pathos in Childe Harold, 

“T have thoucht 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame, 
And thus untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poisoned.” 


Many, however, imagined that Byron’s melancholy 
was purely fictitious, and that the poct put on the ves- 
ture and garb of woe, as poor Maturin, after the battle 
of Waterloo, would one day put his arm in a sling, and 
another day wrap a silk handkerchief round his knee, 
and parade the town, to excite the sympathies of the gen- 
tle passengers. But it was not the “ windy suspiration 
of forced breath, nor the dejected *haviour of his visage,” 
that constituted his gloom. His misanthropy, at all 
events, was only in his pen, but his melancholy was in 
his heart. 

—<>_— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BYRON GONTINUED. 


The intensity of Byron’s hostility to a fellow-crcature, 
on any occasion, could never have entitled him to the 
love of our great moralist—he was a bad hater! So 
genuine was his gloom, that Burton himself might have 


revelled in its anatomy, for it was the very epitome of 


melancholy. ‘The first time Moore saw him, he was 
struck with the spiritual paleness of his features, and the 
habitual melancholy of their expression. To ordinary 
observers there is nothing more inexplicable than the 
mirth of melancholy; the good people of Abdera would 
have it that Democritus was merry even to madness, 
beeanse in the bitterness of his heart he could not choose 
but laugh at the follies of his time; but Hippocrates told 
them that they were fools, for the man was neither mad 
nor mirthful. Goethe’s “ capricious temper,” to use his 


own words,“ was ever fluctuating between the extremes of| 


sadness and petulance ;” Byron’s capricious humour was 
ever alternating between the extremes of excitement and 
exhaustion. 

“ Though I feel tolerably miserable,” he says, in his 
journal, “ yet am I subject to a kind of hysterical mer- 
riment, which I can neither account for nor control; 
and yet Iam not relieved by it, but an indifferent per- 
son would think me in excellent spirits.” 

On one occasion, we hear of his asking Lady Byron, 
with an attempt at light-heartedness, if he was not after 
all a very good-humoured man, and of the damper to 
his spirits in the shape of a reply ; “ No, Byron, you are 
the most melancholy man I ever knew.” 

Wilkie has taken subjects less ludicrously pathetic for 
his pictures, than the melancholy poet attempting to be 
jocose, and enquiring of his wife, if he is not mirthful ; 
and the lady with a rueful countenance, in the serious 
act of expressing her dissent. 

In one of his letters to Moore, he says, he feels as 
Curran said he felt before his death, a mountain of lead 


upon his heart; and when Moore rallies him for his de- 
jection, and tells him he could not have written the 
“Vision of Judgment” under the depression of much 
melancholy, “‘There,” replied Byron, “ you are mis- 
taken; a man’s poctry is a distinct faculty or soul, and 
has no more to do with the every-day individual than 
the inspiration of the Pythoness, when removed from 
her tripod.” 

3yron was in the right; the author and the man are 
seldom one and the same being in the complexion of their 
humour; the vapours of the bard, and the vagaries of 
the muse have very little in common. What more dis- 
similar identitics is it possible to imagine than Don 
Quixote wandering over Spain in quest of ridiculous ad- 
ventures, and Cervantes pining in a dungeon; or John 
Gilpin performing antics on his diverting expedition to 
Edmonton, and Cowper wrapped up in his own miscries 
at Olney? What can be more contradictory in the na- 
ture of the same individual than Sterne, in the words of 


‘| Byron, whining over a dead ass and neglecting to re- 


lieve a living mother; or Prior addressing the most ro- 
mantic sonnets to his Chloe, and indulging a most unsen- 
timental passion for a bar-maid: or Swift, breaking the 
heart of Vanessa, by his cold-hearted behaviour, while he 
was filling the world with the praiscs of her wit and 
beauty ; or Petrarch, abandoning his family, while di- 
recting his labours to purify the poctry and refine the 
feclings of his countrymen, having the honours of pa- 
ternity twice conferred upon him, and cach time the 
distinction the reward of a different attachment; or 
Zimmerman, inculcating lessons of beautiful benevolence, 
while his tyranny was driving his son into madness, and 
leaving his daughter an outcast from her home; “ his 
harshness,” says Goethe, “ towards his children was the 
effect of hypochondria, a sort of madness or moral assas- 
sination, to which he himself fell a victim after sacri- 
ficing his offspring. But, be it remembered,” continues 
Goethe, “ that this man, who appeared to have so vigor- 
ous a constitution, was an invalid during the greatest 
part of his life ; that this skilful physician, who had saved 
so many lives, was himself afflicted with an incurable 
disorder.” 

Would that every biographer, in a similar spirit, seru- 
tiniscd the infirmities of genius, and decided not on their 
errors before they enquired into the ailments which may 
have clouded reason, or weakened the powers of volition ! 
We need not have recourse to the stars, like the amiable 
Melancthon, for the origin of melancholy ; we are infi- 
nitely more likely to find it in the stomach ; but where- 
ever it be, the distaste of life, which is one of its most 
obvious symptoms, we are told by Goethe, is “ always 
the effect of physical and moral causes combined ; and 
while the former claims the attention of the physician, 
the latter demands the attention of the moralist.” To 





investigate the phenomena of both is the province of the 
medical philosopher ; and if the object of his enquiry be 
to preserve the character of genius from the obloquy 
which ignorance and uncharitableness too frequently 
cast upon it, however imperfectly he execute the task, 
the motive which led him to it should at least disarm 
censure, though it fail to procure him commendation. 

The question of Byron’s hypochondria no one can dis- 
pute, who has perused his journals. Its various Protean 
forms are there set forth in language which affectation 
could not forge, nor fiction mimic. ‘What can be the 
reason,” he ‘says in his journal, “I awake every morn. 
ing in actual despair and despondence? In England, 
five years ago, I had the same kind of hypochondria, but 
accompanied with so violent a thirst, that | have drank as 
many as fifteen ybottles of soda-water in a night, after 
going to bed.” ‘This unaccountable dejection without a 
cause, this constant waking in low spirits, he frequently 
alludes to, and expresses an apprehension of insanity ; 
in his own words, of “ dying like Swift, at the top first.” 

In one of his letters from Italy, after speaking of a 
slight intermittent, he again recurs to his melancholy. 
“What I find worst, and cannot get rid of, is the grow- 
ing depression of my spirits, without sufficient cause. I 
ride, 1am not intemperate in eating or drinking, my 
general health is us usual, except a slight ague, which 
rather does good than not. It must be constitutional, 
for I know nothing more than usual to depress me to 
that degree.” 

In another, with some truth, he attributes his hypo- 
chondria to an hereditary taint. His mother was its 
victim in its most furious form, her father “ was strongly 
suspected of suicide ;” and another very near relative, of} 
the same branch, swallowed poison, but was saved by 
antidotes. And Byron was said to have more resembled 
his maternal grandfather than any of his father’s family. 
In fact, all the symptoms of hypochondria, the effect of] 





some cerebral disorder, were his ; the restlessness of dis- 
position, which renders every change a momentary re- 
lief, the aversion from the world which drives the suf. 
ferer into solitude, and yet makes solitude insupportable 
without the excitement of mental occupation, or such 
employment of the imagination as may divert the indi. 
vidual’s attention from his own sad thoughts ; without 
such employment, Byron was the most miserable of men. 
It was for this relief that one of his poems was produced 
in a single night, and to one of these paroxysms of me- 


‘| lancholy the public are indebted for one of the most hu- 


morous of his productions. ‘J must write,” he says in 
his journal, “to empty my mind, or I shall go mad.” 
—>— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
BYRON CONTINUED. 

There is no question that Byron’s disorder was gricy- 
ously aggravated by ill-regulated habits; on the subjéct 
of regimen he held most ridiculous opinions ; he believed 
the rigid abstemiousness of an anchorite to be com- 
patible with the most profuse expenditure of nervous en- 
ergy, and that the exhaustion of the mind was only to 
be balanced by a corresponding depression of the corpo- 
real powers, so as to preserve a wholesome equilibrium. 
In very early life, by carrying this absurd opinion into 
practice, he so weakened the digestive organs, that with. 
out the strongest stimulants the stomach was unequal to 
the retention of food except of the very simplest kind, 
and in the smallest quantity. In a word, dyspepsia was 
induced, and the original, and probably hereditary dis- 
ease which was latent in his constitution, was developed. 
We believe it was much less for the sake of his personal 
appearance that Byron was so rigidly abstemious, than 
most people imagine. In carly youth it might have been 
vanity inspired him with such a dread of obesity, but in 
bis maturer years it was the sufferings from indigestion 
that followed every occasional excess which drove him to 
abstemiousness. But there was no moderation in his regi- 
men; he was extreme in all things: the reason he gave 
Lady Blessington for the austerity of his diet was, “ that 
when the body is fat the mind becomes fat also.” In his 
early letters he dwells with great complacency on his 
rigid regimen and its lowering effects: but much as his 
anxiety for his personal appearance might have to do 
with his abstemiousness, it is highly probable it was the 
suffering in his head whenever his habit became ple- 
thoric that drove him to the other extreme of an insuffi. 
cient diet. In 1807, he boasts of having reduced him- 
self’ by violent exercise, much physic, and het-bathing, 
twenty-seven pounds. In 1808, he lost two stone more ; 
and on another occasion he writes exultingly to Drury 
that he has reduced himself from fourteen stone seven 
pounds to ten stone and a half. Poor Lord Byron was 
little aware that by these violent measures he was _ sap- 
ping his constitution, and slowly and surely undermining 
his strength and spirits. At the time, so far from sufter- 
ing any inconvenience, he describes his agreeable sensa- 
tions, and seems to have famished himself with the idea 
of augmenting his happiness. But like Hezekiah, be- 
hold! for felicity he had bitter grief. After noticing in 
his journal, his dict for a week, tea and dry biscuits six 
per diem, “ I wish to God,” he says, “I had not dined 
now, it kills me with heaviness, and yet it was but a 
pint of Bucellas and fish. O my head! how it aches! 
the horrors of indigestion!” And elsewhere, “ This 
head, 1 believe, was given me to ache with!” In the 
last part of his journal, after a fit of indigestion, he says, 
“ I've no more charity than a vinegar cruet; would that 
I were an ostrich, and dieted on fire-irons!? And the 
melancholy diary finishes with these words—*O fool! 
I shall go mad!” 

In Venice, in 1816, his system of diet was regulated 
by an abstinence almost incredible: “A thin slice of 
bread,” says Moore, “ with tea, was his breakfast ; a light 
vegetable dinner, with a bottle or two of Seltzer-water, 
tinged with vin de grave, and in the evening a cup of 
green tea, without milk or sugar, formed the whole of 
his sustenance; the pangs of hunger he appeased by 
chewing tobacco, and smoking cigars.” 

In 1819, he complains of being in a state of great ex- 
haustion, attended by such debility of stomach that no- 
thing remained upon it. When Shelly visited him in 
Ravenna, in 1821, his health was improved by better 
living ; “ but he had almost destroyed himself in Venice,” 
continues Shelley, “and such was his state of debility 
that he was unable to digest any food.” 

Even in his last journey to Greece he carried the same 
absurd notion of starving himself into practice ; his diet 
at Missolonghi was sparing in the extreme ; a few paras’ 





worth of bread, fish, and olives, was the daily allowance 
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for his table. Such a regimen might have suited the re- 
fectory of La Trappe, but it was ill-adapted for the board 
of one who had assumed tho casque and not the cowl, and 
who had the toil and peril of an opening campaign to pro- 
vide strength and spirits for. It is unnecessary to add, 
that the physical debility occasioned by this mode of liv- 
ing, from time to time produced such extreme exhaustion 
that he was obliged to have recourse to stimulants which 
afforded a temporary excitement, and, by reaction, in 
their turn augmented the sufferings they were taken to 
assuage. Ardent spirits, wine, and laudanum, were had 
recourse to, often in excess, and as often laid aside for an 
opposite mode of living equally pernicious. Byron, like 
Johnson, could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 
He describes the effects of these stimulants on his spirits 
“ Wine,” he says, “ exhilarates me 
to that degree. that it makes me savage, and suspicious, 
and even quarrelsome ; laudanum has a similar effect, 
but I can take much of it without any effect at all. 
thing that gives me the highest spirits, it seems absurd 
It was early in life that he 
appears to have become addicted to the use of opium. 
In 1821, after speaking of exhilarating spirits and strong 
liquors, he says, he no longer takes laudanum as he 
used todo. At a later period, informing his fricnd of] 
some slight indisposition, he tells him he has again low- 
ered his diet, and taken to Epsom salts. 

It would be useless to produce further proofs of the 


in one of his letters. 


but true, is a dose of salts.” 





best, and debilitated by an ill-judged regimen, was so 
enervated by these various intermittents, as to have ren- 
dered the treatment of any scrious disorder that might 
befall him, perplexing, in the extreme, to a young physi- 
cian, and even difficult enough to the best experienced: 
this must be allowed in justice, as well as in charity, to 
the medical attendants of Lord Byron in his last illness. 

Whenever death is the termination of disease, the 
world is too apt to call the nature of the medical treat- 
ment into question, and in many cases, to judge the in- 
evitable issue of life and death as a matter between man 
and man, with little reference to an overruling agent. 
When ono mode of treatment has been unsuccessful, we 
naturally suppose that another might have answered 
better, and, reasoning from antecedent facts, nothing is 
easier than to say, the result has been unfortunate, but 
another course might have produced a different effect. 
God is the only judge of this, end the judgment of man 
is always partiul, and oftentimes presumptuous. It is 
with a full conviction of this truth, with an eager desire 
to avoid the assumption of arrogant pretension, aud the 
suspicion of professional animosity, that we venture to 
speak on the subject of Byron’s last ilness, and of the 
manner in which ho was treated. There are circum. 
stances, however, connected with his last illness, which 
render an enquiry into its nature and result a matter of 
more than temporary interest, or of idle curiosity. It 
is net a simple question of skill or inability, of a disease 


irreparable injury done to the constitution of Lord Byron] mistaken or understood, but one of climate and conati- 
by his injudicious regimen and ill-regulated habits; and) tution, and the modifying influence of both over disease. 
ly attacked by local fevers and at various intervals suf- ti The ang ron —— of ayn nag yt 8000 
fering from their recurrence, we may fairly conclude ny Se eres CRTRES im Ene SRNR 

of the disorders of the Levant, and they had little, if 
any, previous acquaintance with the constitution and 
peculiarities of their patient. 
ropean physician who commences practice in the East, 
finds his knowledge at fault when he trusts to the same 
remedies in the latter, which he has found efficient in 


when we find him, in the course of his travels, frequent- 


that his constitution had been predisposed to the recep- 
tion of their miasma by his debilitating regimen. In 
those countries where intermittents most prevail, low 
living is thought to be most unfavourable to health, and 
there can be very little question but that Byron’s consti- 
tution was shattered by the frequency of those attacks of 


The best informed Eu- 


In 1810, he was seized with a severe fever in the 
Morea, and like most of the cures he attributes to the 
absence of physicians, he says his life was saved in this 
instance by his Albanian followers frightening away the 


On another occasion he had a similar fever at Patros, 
and speaking of his doctors, he says, he protested against 
both the assassins when he was seized with the disorder. 
On his second visit to Greece he was attacked by a simi- 
lar local fever, and when he swam across the Hellespont 
he contracted an ague from which he appears to have 
In 1817, he complains of the 
recurrence of a fever in Venice which he caught some 
years before in the marshes of Elis. 
from Venice, * I have been ill these eight days with a 
tertian fever caught in a thunder-storm. Yesterday 1] 
had the fourth attack ; it is the fever of the place and the 
The Countess Guiccoli says he was delirious 
the whole time; he fancied his mother-in-law haunted 
his bed-side ; yet in his ravings he composed some excel- 
lent verses which he subsequently burnt. 
had another intermittent fever when setting off for Pisa, 
and he describes it as “ bowing to him every two or 
three days, but not upon intimate terms” with him; he 
finishes by saying, “I have an intermittent generally 
every two years,” and when the climate is favourable, as 
it is here, he speaks of his ague as doing him positive 
good. His last illness was the suite of another fever, of 
remittent rheumatic character, caught only the day pre- 
vious to his arrival at Missolonghi. On the vessel coming 
to an anchor among some little islands on the coast, he 
bathed in the open sea, on a cold night in January, and 
continued in the water for a considerable time, although 
the storm had hardly subsided in which the vessel had 
been nearly wrecked only a few hours before. Speaking 
of the circumstance, Fletcher says, “I am fully persuad- 
ed it injured my lord’s health; he certainly was not 
taken ill at the time, but in the course of two or three 
days he complained of pains in his bones, which continu- 
ed more or less to the time of his death.” 
take this opportunity of doing justice to the good sense 
and good feeling that is to be found in every observation 
Fletcher’s fidelity to his master 
survived his loss, while that of his historians has been 
fatal to his memory. 


suffered long afterwards. 





In 1819, he writes 








of this faithful servant. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
BYRON CONTINUED. 


In the foregoing account there are fevers enough re- 
corded to have shattered the vigour of half a dozen con- 
stitutions; and Byron’s constitution, indifferent at the 


the former, in similar diseases. He will find those 
which he was accustomed to consider inflammatory in 
the one, characterised in the other by symptoms of irri- 
tability,or of general disturbance of the nervous system, 
contradistinguished from inflammation by the ineflicacy 
of antiphlogistic measures. If any general observation 
holds good in that science, to which general rules are 
seldom, if ever, applicable, the assertion may be hazard- 
ed, that nine tenths of the maladies of hot climates are 
to be remedied without the lancet. The nervous energy 
suddenly depressed is with difficulty raised, and in a 
shattered constitution with still more difliculty repair- 
ed. The ignorance of this fact may have subjected 
Byron to injudicious treatment, for that his disorder 
was maltreated there appears much reason to appre- 
hend. ‘ 

From the effects of the bathing on “ the cold night in 
January” he appears never to have recovered. By 
Fletcher’s account, he was subsequently “ one day well, 
another day ailing, though still able to go abroad.” His 
symptoms were those of a febrile remittent and rheuma- 
tic character for some weeks, till at length, harassed in 
mind by continual vexations, tormented by the turbu- 
lence of the Suliote barbarians who were in his pay, and 
thwarted in all his endeavours to serve Greece by the ra- 
pacious chicfs, and the jealous Franks who were about 
him, his irritability increased, and concurred, as Moore 
has well expressed it, “ with whatever predisposing ten- 
dencies were already in his constitution, to bring on that 
convulsive fit which was the forerunner of his death.” 
The fit he alludes to was that epileptic seizure which we 
have elsewhere noticed, and which, after depriving him 
of sense and speech, and violently convulsing his whole 
frame, left him in a state of such excessive weakness, 
that his strength never again rallied. The morning suc- 
ceeding it he was found to be better, but still pale and 
weak: he complained of a sensation of weight in his 
head ; leeches were applied to his temples, but a much 
larger quantity of blood was abstracted than his physi- 
cians had intended, for all their efforts to check the bleed- 
ing were completely baffled. We are told that blood 
continued to flow so copiously, that from exhaustion he 
fainted ; and it appears to have been on this very day, in 
the midst of his sufferings, that his life was threatened 
by his own soldiers. Colonel Stanhope has well describ- 
ed the scene. “Soon after his dreadful paroxysm, when 
faint with over-bleeding, he was lying on his sick bed, 
with his whole nervous system completely shaken; the 
mutinous Suliotes, their splendid attire covered with dirt, 
broke into his apartment, brandishing their costly arms, 
and loudly demanding their wild rights. Lord Byron, 


his sickness, und the more the Suliotes raged, the more 
his calm courage triumphed, ‘The scene was truly sub- 
lime.” 

The excessive bleeding above noticed, under all the 
circumstances of the case, was unquestionably fatal to 
Lord Byron; the death-blow was given to his shattered 
constitution, and the little strength that he had left to 
combat with the slow insidious malady which had been 
lurking in his frame for many days, was totally and irre- 
trievably destroyed. 

Captain Parry was the only person about him who 
seems to have been aware of the nature of his attack, 
and understood the treatment that ought to have been 
adopted. “ His lordship,” he says, “ had not eaten any 
thing but cheese, fish, vegetables, and bread, for several 
days. His disease was epileptic, and arose from debility 
and bad diet.” The language of this rough soldier is 
that of a man of common sense: he understood the con- 
stitution of Byren probably better than any of his attend- 
ants ; and when Byron still spoke to him of the necessity 
of low living, he said to him, “ You must not live too 
low, my lord; in this swampy place some stimulus is 
necessary ; but your physicians should know best.”—* I 
considered,” he continues, “ there was some difference 
between his constitution and those of the persons whom 
Dr. Bruno was accustomed to treat; (and with less 
courtesy than might have been desired, he adds,) “ had 
he turned his doctors out of doors, and returned to the 
habits of an English gentleman as to his dict, he would 
probably have survived many years.” With the latter 
part of this opinion we entirely agree. 

Alluding to his state of health in the middle of March, 
Moore observes, “ from the period of his attack in Febru, 
ary he had been from time to time indisposed, and more 
than once had complained of vertigoes which made him 
feel as if intoxicated. He was also frequently affected 
with nervous sensations, with shiverings and tremors 
which were apparently the eflects of excessive debility, 
and proceeding upon this notion,” continues Moore, “ he 
abstained almost wholly from animal food, and ate little 
else but dry toast, vegetables, and cheese.” 

The grievous crror of attributing to a plethoric state 
of the constitution such symptoms as have been just de- 
scribed, no one acquainted with the simplest principles 
of medicine could possibly have fallen into; but of these 
Byron, with all his various knowledge, was lamentably 
ignorant. 

Plutarch has well advised all literary men to study the 
science of health. It is one of the anomalies in modern 
education, that total ignorance on so important a subject 
as the preservation of health, or the prevention of disease, 
should be compatible with a reputation for general eru- 
dition ; it is strange, indeed, that while the science soars 
above the clouds in quest of the knowledge of the hea- 
vens, or seeks in the lower strata of the earth an elucida- 
tion of the mystery of its formation, that the wonders of 
the animal economy should attract no portion of its at- 
tention, and that while the elements of every other art 
are acquired in our colleges, not even a superficial 
knowledge of the first principles of medicine is a neces- 
sary part of a gentleman’s education. Students may 
come irom Cambridge and Oxford with all “ the blushing 
honours of the university thick upon them.” They may 
come forth “ decked with the spoils of every art, and the 
wreath of every muse ;” champions of theology, prodigies 
of erudition, masters of the wisdom of former times, and 
yet be actually ignorant of the theory of the circulation 
of the blood. They may have wasted the best years of 
youth, and the first of life’s blessings, in the acquisition 
of unspoken tongues, and yet not know how to obviate 
the evil effects of studious habits on their health, to check 
disease, 

“ Prevent tho danger, or prescribe the cure.” 
allies 
CITAPTER XXXVII. 
BYRON CONTINUED. 


Woe are now arrived at the last illness of Lord Byron. 
Its immediate cause appears to have been long exposure 
to rain on the 19th of April. It is well to bear in mind 
that the night bath we have elsewhere alluded to was on 
the 4th of January; the 15th of February he was seized 
with the epileptic fit, and on the 9th of April commenced 
the illness which terminated in death on the 19th. 
Immediately after his return home on the 9th, he was 
seized with shivering ; he complained of fever and much 
head-ache. Dr. Bruno proposed bleeding ; to this he ob- 
jected, and Parry seconded his remonstrance. “I was 
confident,” says Parry, “ from the mode in which he 





electrified by this sudden act, seemed to recover from 











had lately lived, and had been lately tormented, that to 
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bleed him would be to kill him. He was fairly worn out, 
and the momentary heat and symptoms of fever were little 
more, L believe, than the expiring struggles, or the last 


Parry’s opinion is not couched in medical phraseology, 
but it is the language of common sense—and common 
sense at the bedside of the sick is more valuable than 
technical absurdity, or theoretical erudition without ex- 
perience. 

The following day he was thought to be so much bet- 
ter, as to be allowed to go abroad, but on his return he 
had perpetual shudderings, and was unusually dejected 
in his spirits. On the 11th he was very unwell, had shi- 
vering fits continually, pains over every part of his body, 
particularly in his head; he talked a great deal, and 
rather in a wandering manner. Dr. Bruno saw no dan- 
ger, but Parry became alarmed for his satety, and wrung 
his unwilling consent to go immediately to Zante for 
change of air, 

‘The two following days the fever rather decreased ; he 
rose during the day, and even left lis bed-room. In the 
meanti:ne a vessel was prepared for his departure, but a 
hurricane ensued, and it was impossible to leave the 
port; “and it seems,” says Parry, “as if the clements 
had combined with man to ensnre Lord Byron’s death.” 

On the Ith De. Bruno, having exhibited soporifies 
without advantage, again urged the necessity of bleeding, 
but his patient would not hear of it; he arose and left his 
bed-room for a short time, but returned to it exhausted, 
and he eame out no more; he was occasionally delirious 
in the evening; “ bat his delirium,” says Parry, “ arose 
not from inflammation. It was that alienation of mind 
which is so frequently the cousequence of excessive de- 
bility.” 

“There was no symptom of violence in the early period 
of his disease, such as I have seen in other young men 
attacked with fever—such as I believe would have been 
most severe in Lord Byron’s case; the deliriuin,” he con- 
tinues, “at every stage arose from extreme debility.” 
Hid he said from nervous irritability, he might have 
spoken more technically; but the substance of his opinion 
could not have been more correct. 

Byron’s delirium was no more to be removed by anti- 
inflammatory means, than the raving arising from ex- 
haustion in typhus fever, or from excessive irritability in 
delirium tremens. Dr. Bruno, having for the last two 
days endeavoured in vain to persuade him to submit to 
bleeding, Mr. Miliagen, a young surgeon, was sent for, 
to prevail on the patient to undergo the operation. Mr. 
Milingen says he tried every means that reasoning could 
suggest towards attainiag his object, but his efforts were 
frnitless. 

* Ts it not,” said Byron, “asserted by Dr. Reid, that 
leas slaughter is effected by the lance than the lancet, that 
minute imstrument of mighty mischief? And do not 
those other words of his apply to my ¢ mec,” he continued, 
“where he says, ‘the drawing of blood trum a nervous 
patient is like loosening the cho:ds of a musical instrument 
whose tones already fail for want of sufficiest tension?” 
Who is nervous if lam not? do with me whatever else 
you like, bat bleed me you shall not. T have had several 
inflainmatory fewrs in my time, when more robust and 
plethoric, yet T got through them without bleeding ; this 
time also will T take my chance.” 

After mach entreaty, however, Mr. Milingen extorted 
a promise, that if his symptoins increased he would sub- 
mit to the remedy, 

On the 16th he was alarmingly ill, and almost con- 
stantly delirious. “ He spoke,” says Parry, “ English 
and Italian, and very wildly. 1 implored the doctors not 
to bleed him, and to keep his extremities warm, for in 
them there was already the coldness of coming death. | 
was told there was no doubt of his recovery, and | might 
attend to iny business without apprehension.” 

Mr. Milingen now pressed on him the necessity of sub- 
mitting to be bled, and he certainly employed the argu. 
ment that was most likely to weigh with Byron; he gave 
him plainly to understand that utter and permanent de- 
privation of reason might be the consequence of his re- 
fusal. “IT had now,” says Mr. Milingen, “hit on the 
sensible chord, and, partly annoyed by our importunities, 
partly persuaded, he cast at us both the fiercest glance of 
vexation, and, throwing out his arm, said in an angry 
tone, ‘ There; you are, I sec, a d——d set of butchers— 
take away as much blood as you like, but haye done 
with it.’ 

“We seized the moment,” continues Mr. Milingen, 
“and drew about twenty ounces; on coagulating, the 
blood presented a strong buffy coat, yet the relief obtain- 
ed did not correspond to the hopes we had formed. The 








restlessness and agitation increased, and the patient spoke 
several times in an incoherent manner.” 

No doubt his symptoms were increased; and as little 
doubt is there that the inference that was drawn from the 
buffiness cf the blood was fallacious, inasmuch as any 
appearance of coagulated blood in a hot climate is an im- 
perfect criterion of febrile action; and even in this coun- 
try, few physicians, we apprehend, would consider the 
bufliness of the blood an indication for further depletion 
without other concomitant phenomena in the tempera- 
ture, the appearance and the temperament of the patient, 
to corroborate the proof of inflammation. 

On the 17th the bleeding was twice repeated, “ and the 
appearance of inflammation on the brain,” says Moore, 
“were now hourly increasing.” If there was any in- 
flammation in the case, it is strange that the cerebral 
symptoms should on every occasion have been aggra- 
vated after the bleeding. “Each time after the deple- 
tion,” says Parry, “he fainted; his debility became so 
excessive that his delirium assumed the appearance of a 
wild rambling manner, and he complained bitterly of 
want of sleep. Blisters were applied to the lower extre- 
mities, but their application was too late to have proved 
beneficial.” 

It appears that there was neither order nor quict in his 
apartment: that all the comforts of the sick chamber 
were wanting ; that his attendants were so bewildered as 
to be totally disqualified for their painful duty, and that 
Parry, the only one of them whose attendance might 
have been beneficial to his friend, was either otherwise 
employed, or his presence little desired, except by the 
invalid. But in Parry’s occasional visits the two or three 
last days of his life, he speaks of “ such confusion and 
discomfort in the sick man’s chamber as he never wish- 
ed to see again.” 

On the 18th, in the afternoon, he rosc, and supported 
by his servant, was able to walk across the chamber, and 
when seated, asked for a book, read for a few minutes, 
and found himself exhausted: he then took Tita’s arm 
and tottered to his bed. A consultation was proposed ; 
Byron on being told that Mavrocordato advised it, un- 
willingly gave his consent. Dr. Frieber, Mr. Milingen’s 
assistant, and Inca Vaya, a Greek physician, were ac- 
cordingly admitted, on condition of asking no questions. 
They promised to be silent : the business of the finishing 
ceremony was gravely performed ; one of the doctors was 
about to speak, but Byron reproved him. “ Recollect,” 
said he, * your promise, and go away.” 

The following is Mr. Milingen’s account of the con- 
sultation. “Doctors Bruno and Luca proposed having 
recourse to anti-spasmodics and other remedies, employ- 
ed in the last stage of typhus; Frieber and I maintained 
that they would hasten the fatal termination ; that noth- 
ing could be more empirical than flying from one ex- 
treme to the other: that if we all thought the complaint 
was owing to the metastasis of rheumatic inflammation, 
the existing symptoms only depended on the rapid and 
extensive progress it had made in an organ previously 
so weakened and irritable. Antiphlogistic means could 
never prove hurtful in this case ; they would become use- 
less only if disorganisation were already operated; but 
then, since all hopes were gone, what means would not 
prove superfluous ? We recommended the application 
of several leeches behind the ears and along the course 
of the jugular veins; a large blister between the shoulders, 
and sinapisms to the feet, as affording the last hope of 
success. Dr. Bruno being the patient’s physician, had 
the casting vote, and prepared the anti-spasmodic potion 
which Dr. Luca and he had agreed upon : it was a strong 
infusion of valerian and ether. After its administration, 
the convulsive movement, the delirium increased, but 
notwithstanding my representations, a second dose was 
given, and after articulating confusedly a few broken 
phrases, the patient sunk shortly after into a comatose 
sleep, which the next day terminated in death. He ex- 
pired on the 19th of April, at six o’clock in the afternoon.” 

—— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


BYRON CONTINUED. 


Now in Parry’s account, Dr. Frieber, so far from co- 
inciding in opinion with Mr. Milingen, had warmly 
condemned the mode in which Lord Byron had been 
treated. “It was by his recommendation and advice,” 
says Parry, “I believe that it was now resolved to ad- 
minister the bark. I was sent for to persuade Lord 
Byron to take it.” From an intimate acquaintance of 
several years with Dr. Frieber, as he is termed, but 
whose true name was Schrieber, we are enabled to cor- 
roborate the observation of Captain Parry. Parry may 
have been mistaken about the medicine, but at the pe- 





ried of its administration, whatever it might have been, 
it was too late to have produced any effect: when Parry 
was inducing him to swallow a few mouthfuls of it he 
found his hands were deadly cold. It was now evident 
3yron knew he was dying. ‘Tita, his affectionate ser. 
vant, stood weeping by his bed, holding his hand, and 
turning away his face from his master, while Byron, 
looking at him steadily, exclaimed, “ O questa e un bella 
scena!’? When Fletcher came to him he endeavoured 
to express his last wishes, and between his anxiety, says 
Moore, to make his servant understand him, and the 
rapid failure of his powers of utterance, a most painful 
scene ensued. On Fletcher asking him whether he 
should bring pen and paper to take down his words, “ O 
no!” he replied, “there is no time; his voice became 
hardly audible: for a considerable time he continued 
muttering to himself a few names of the friends who 
were most dear to him. After a feeble effort to explain 
his wishes, he exclaimed, “ Now I have told you all.” 

“ My lord,” replied Fletcher, “1 have not understood a 
word!” 

“Not understood me!” said the dying man, with a 
look of the utmost distress, “ what a pity—then it is too 
late—all is over.” 

“T hope not,” said Fletcher ; “ but the Lord’s will be 
done.” 

“ Yes, not mine,” replied Byron! He then tried to 
utter a few words, of which none were intelligible except 
“My sister! my child!” When Parry loosened the 
bandage that was tied round his head, he appeared to 
revive a little; he shed tears after it was loosened, then 
took Parry’s hand, uttered a faint good night, and then 
sank into a slumber. 

“It is plain,” says Moore, “that this person had, by his 
blunt practical good sense, acquired far more influence 
over his lordship’s mind than was possessed by any of 
the other persons about him.”* During the evening he 
oceasionally slumbered, and when he awoke he muttered 
to himself rapidly and incoherently. For the next 
twenty-four hours he lay in a comatose state, incapable 
of sense or motion; life was only indicated for some 
hours by the rattling in his throat; at length it ceased, 
and Byron was a corpse at sunset!!! 

The autopsy of his remains was conducted by his me- 
dical attendants; their prognosis was borne out by the 
appearances they discovered or described—indubitable 
appearances of inflammatory action on the brain were 
stated to have been observed. They might have been 
deceitful—they may have been imaginary ; the attention 
of the examiners was pre-eminently directed to the brain, 
and with all their anxiety to look for facts, the forms of 
preconceived opinions might have presented themselves 
to the senses, with all the vivid force of actual impres- 
sions. Anatomists well know that in the most violent 
disorders death is very frequently unaccompanied by the 
visible lesion of any organ, and that even where actual 
disorganisation is discovered, the cause of death may 
have been elsewhere. ‘The spine may be gorged with 
blood—the vessels of the brain may be likewise turgid. 
The agony of death, and not the disease, may have oc- 
casioned these appearances, or the position of the body 
after death may account for them. From the post mor- 
tem examination, in this case, the existence of inflamma- 
tion has been generally inferred, and the treatment has 
been censured only for the tardy employment of the lan- 
cet. The writer of an elaborate article in the Westmin- 
ster Review has adopted the notion, that Byron died in 
consequence of an inflammation of the brain; at least, 
he adds, “ if the appearances really were as described, 
that he might have been saved by early and copious 
bleeding is certain. That his medical attendants had 





* With feelings of regret, we have to add that this 
unfortunate gentleman, whose goodness of heart and 
straight forward conduct Byron was wont to speak of in 
the highest terms, is now the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
A long series of misfortunes, the cause or consequence, 
we know not which, of intemperate habits, had “ steeped 
him in poverty to the very lips,” and ultimately deprived 
him of reason. A friend of ours, who had known him 
in better days, when lately visiting the wards of Bedlam, 
heard his name pronounced as he passed one of the cells, 
and when he turned to the speaker and tried to recognise 
his features, the wretched man exclaimed. “ Do you 
forget poor Parry!” If this note should fall under the 
eye of any friend of Byren, who would willingly do that, 
which, if Byron were within the influence of earthly 
feelings, could not fail to be pleasing to his spirit, he may 
probably be induced to — into the fate of this poor 
gentleman, and have the charity, if it be practicable, to 
relieve his misery. 
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not, until it was too late to do any thing, any suspicion 
of the true nature of his disease, we are fully satisfied.” 
No less fully satisfied are we that the writer of this article 
was as ignorant of the true nature of the disease of By- 
ron, as he presumes his physicians to have been, and 
that bleeding at any period of the disorder would not only 
have been ineffectual, but injurious. ‘The indication, we 
take it, from the commencement of the disorder, was the 
alleviation of excessive nervous irritability, arising from 
a local remittent fever, slowly developed, and indistinctly 
marked in all its symptoms. Mild aperients, antimonial 
sudorifics, the occasional exhibition of camphor and 
ammonia, and even more direct stimulants than the dif- 
fusible, when the exhaustion was extreme; the use of 
anodynes when the nervous symptoms were increased, 
and even of opiates when irritability was such as to pro- 
duce insomnolency, and that kind of cerebral excitement 
which resembles delirtum tremens. 

This is the treatment in similar disorders of the Levant 
we have seen successfully adopted, and which we believe 
was far better adapted to the case before us than the op- 
posite plan that was practised. At this distance of time, 
from the event to which it refers, were the question moot- 
ed with the unworthy motive of calling professional abili- 
ty into question, for the purpose of cavilling with its 
conduct, because its efforts were unsuccessful, these ob- 
servations would merit any obloquy that might befall 
them. But, they have been written with other views, 
and we trust, at least, that the younger part of our pro- 
fessional brethren, who visit climes dissimilar to their 
own, may profit by the experience which others may have 
reached by the road of error, and may be instrumental to 
the preservation of lives of perhaps greater value to the 
world than their own.* 

— f— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The celebrated John Bell has said in one of his 
works, that the sight of an unskilful operation was 
more serviceable to the spectators than that of the 

* The following passage from Miss Berry’s admirable 
work, entitled “ Social Life in England and France from 
the restoration of Charles the Second, to the French Re- 
volution,” contains the opinion of a lady of great attain- 

ments, and of nice discrimination on the character of’ 
Lord Byron’s female portraits: 

“If Joanna Baillie, in her exquisitely portrayed cha- 
racters of excellence and of virtuous feeling, sometimes 
betrays an unwillingness to step into the dominion of 
vice, and to encounter the storm of violent and degrading 
passions, Lord Byron, by choice, and perhaps by his long 
preference for eastern subjects, has also given a sameness 
to many of his heroes, and reduced all his heroincs to one 
model. They are all fond females, clinging to a protector, 
without the smallest discrimination, or opinion, or even 
curiosity, as to the character or situation of the man to 
whom they are attached; and this with a boldness of sex- 
ual passion, which not all the author’s delicate and ad- 
mirable descriptions of their personal beauty can at all 
conceal. He never calls on the associations, sentiments 
and feelings, founded on individual choice, admiration 
of excellence, and comparative merit. He equally ne- 
glects the combats between duty and love, in minds ca- 
pable of appreciating the one, and of exalting the other 
from desire to passion; to say nothing of parental affec- 
tion, and the yet more sublime, because more perfectly 
disinterested, sacrifices of friendship. He confines him- 
self to paint women as the mere females of the human 
species, who, except that they share with man, ‘that pa- 
ragon of animals,’ superior personal beauty, are described 
as little distinguished from the females of any other ani- 
mals; inspire the same sort of blind and furious passion 
to those of the other sex; are treated with little more ce- 
remony while together ; and are left as easily, in quest of 
prey or revenge. 

“Who but must regret to find Lord Byron’s muse thus 
fettered, instead of having taken advantage of subjects 
that would have opened an inexhaustible field to her va- 
rious powers? for who can doubt the varicty of those 
powers, when reading the exquisite and exalted descrip- 
tive poetry scattered over all his works—always associat- 
ing the scene he describes with the most invigorating 
sentiments of the human kind ?” 

We shall have uccasion hereafter to refer to this work 
of Miss B.’s, which has not been published in America, 
but is very popular in England. The modesty of the au- 
thor has concealed her name, but as Mrs. Jameson refers 
to it in her last work, “'The Beauties of Charles the Se- 
cond,” it can be no secret at home.—Ed. 





most successful and expert one, inasmuch as those 
who witnessed the defects of the operator had the op- 
portunity afforded them of profiting by his errors. The 
principle of the observation applies to the followers of 
literary pursuits; there is more evil to be avoided by 
an acquaintance with the infirmities of genius, than 
by the observation of the manifold advantages of the 
best regulated habits, and happily constituted tempera- 
ments. Nevertheless, the history of a well-ordered 
mind, like that of Scott, is not without its lesson; and 
perhaps, by the encouragement of the example it offers 
for imitation, ex'ibits the advantage and the reward of 
mental management, of moderated enthusiasm, and of 
the government of imagination, as powerfully as the 
calamities of Cowper and the errors of Lord Byron 
tend to persuade their followers to avoid their errors. 
In our notice of Scott, it will be unnecessary to enter 
into such minute, or biographical details, as the nature 
of our enquiry into the infirinities of Cowper and Byron 
led us into. In these instances the sufferings and the 
faults of the individuals were wound up with all the 
circumstances of their lives; but in the case of Sir 
Walter Scott, his career had the tranquillity of a sum- 
mer stream, pursuing the even tenor of its way in one 
undeviating course. It was Sir Walter’s good fortune 
to be born in that country, whose genius, in the lan- 
guage of the Irish Demosthenes, “ is cast in the happy 
medium between the spiritless acquiescence of submis- 
sive poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pampered 
wealth: cool and ardent—adventurous and persever- 
iny—which wings its eagle flight against the blaze of 
every science, with an eye that never winks, and a 
wing that never tires.” It was his still happier lot 
from his earliest years to “have known the luscious 
sweets of plenty, to have slept with ful! content about 
his bed, and never waked but to a joyful morning”; 
tu have had no difficulties to struggle with in his early 
career, no privations to endure, no extraordinary ad- 
ventures to encounter, and few disappointments, for a 
great portion of his life, to sear his feelings, to irritate 
his temper, or to sour his affections. ‘The rare combi- 
nation of splendid genius and sober judgment, whether 
the occasion or the consequence of his fortunate posi- 
tion in social life, must bave unquestionably been in- 
fluenced not a little by the favourable circumstances 
which attended his career for so long a period; but ove 
thing is certain—the result of his temperament, how- 
ever constituted, or by whatever circumstances con- 
firmed, was the diffusion of an exuberant benevolence 
over his feelings, which communicated a spirit of gene- 
ral philanthropy to every composition that issued from 
his pen. ‘This was the great charm, not only of his 
writings, but of his conversation—the spell by which 
the mighty magician of romance worked on the feel- 
ings of mankind, and bound up the faculties in wonder 
and enchantment. 

The peculiarities of temperament, in no small degree, 
depend upon the health of the individual; irritability 
of temper, and placidity of disposition, auch oftener 
than people imagine, are questions of bodily ailments, 
or the absence of them; peevishness and good humour 
are bunt too frequently matters that are relative to 
physical peculiarities, and timidity and resolution are 
qualities which are determined to a great extent by 
the condition of the nervous system, This doctrine, 
like that of phrenology, has been impugned, not be- 
cause it is untrue, but because its tendency is considered 
to be dangerous. We, however, believe it to be other- 
wise; and in asserting it, we war but with the malignity 
which “tracks the errors of genius to the tomb,” not 
with the morality which visits the depravity of the 
heart with legitimate censure. Who can peruse the 
biograpby of Pope without feeling that the irritability 
of his temper was the consequence of bodily infirmities, 
which rendered his life “a long disease?” Who can 
doubt, but that the moroseness of Johnson’s humour, 
was the result of a “ fierce hypochoudria,” and that 
Byron’s errors and eccentricities were largely influ- 
enced by an hereditary disease, aggravated by alternate 
extremes of irregular and abstemious habits? Aud who 
indeed can doubt but that Scott’s bappy temperament 
was mainly indebted for its felicity to long continued 
health ? . 

If ailing people were to argue from such a doctrine, 
that the conduct of their tempers, and the government 
of their passions, (being at certain intervals under the 
dominion of disease,) had wholly ceased to be under 
the control of reason—if they imagined that as invalids 
they were privileged to be as irritable as Pupe, as mo- 
rose as Johnson, as wayward as Byron, as intemperate 


as Burns, or as melancholy as Cowper, not only with- 
out reproach, but with impunity; then indeed there 
would be danger in the doctrine, and truth itself would 
not justify its promulgation. But the objection is an 
idle one, for neither peevishness, nor moroseness, nor 
morbid sensibility, nor melancholy, can be indulged in 
with impunity; each carries with it its own punish- 
ment, and its votary (if such it could have) would soon 
become its victim. But even if his health suffered not 
from the indulgence of his capricious humours, how 
simple would he be, how little acquainted with the 
history of genius or the calamities of its children, if he 
expected that the world would privilege his peevish- 
ness, make allowance for his petulance, or pity his in- 
firmities ? Fool that he would be to expect its charity ; 
what consideration do the errors or eccentricities of 
genius ever meet with from it? 

Scott and Goethe are two of the most remarkable 
instances in modern times of genius so divested of its 
ordinary errors, that the admiration it called forth was 
scarcely mingled with a sound of literary hostilities. 
In both, the poetic temperament was seen to greater 
advantage than we have been accustomed to behold it. 
It disqualified them for no duties, public or private ; it 
unfitted them not for the tender offices of friendship or 
affection, and the world for once enjoyed the rare ex- 
hibition of two great poets who were good husbands, 
good fathers, and good citizens. Their works were 
imbued with a spirit of philosophical philanthropy, 
which the public taste was luckily in the vein to ap. 
preciate; and if their competitors joined in their ap- 
plause, it was because they had no injuries to complain 
of at their hands, no bitter asperity to apprehend from 
their criticisms, no injustice from their strictures, no 
ungenerous treatment from the pride of their exalted 
stations. In each instance a happy temperament ena- 
bled its possessor to preserve that station which his 
genius had attained, and in either the management of 
that temperament was commensurate with the enjoy- 
ment of healtlh and vigour. It required, indeed, no 
ordinary stock of health to enable an author to resist 
the wear and tear of mind and body, which the inces- 
sant application to literary pursuits is productive of; 
no little vigour, both bodily and mental, to render an 
individual capable of the immense amount of literary 
labour which Scott had the courage to encounter, and 
the persevering industry to get through without seclu- 
sion from the world, and apparently without fatigue, 
By what happy means was be enabled to accomplish so 
much? Were his days and nights devoted to these 
labours?) Was the midnight oil expended in their per- 
formance? Were the hours of composition stolen from 
his slumbers, aud the freshness of the morning devoted 
to the reparation of exhausted strength? Was the 
“pale and melancholy cast of thought” spread over 
his features? Was the fountain of inspiration dried 
up for a season after his imagination had poured forth 
a living flood of truth or fiction? Did the enthusiasm 
of the poet prevail over the sober sentiments of the 
man? or were they so exalted by the chivalrous ex- 
ploits he described, that the excitement of his feelings 
was followed by lassitude and depression? In short, 
was the enthusiasm of his page so faithful a transcript 
of the ardour of his breast, that in giving breath to the 
sweet music of romance, the sound of every striking 
passage was so much in unison with the tone of dearly 
cherished thouvlits, that the vibration of every well- 
remembered note extended to the heart? In sooth, 
we believe that no such fervid emanations were called 
forth by “the ideal presence” of the scenery, or the 
heroes he called into existence. ‘That he contemplated 
them with pleasure, and even with pride, is very pro- 
bable; but that he suffered his raptures, either at the 
moment of composition, or subsequently to it, to dis- 
turb the serenity of his feelings, we greatly doubt. 

Scott's enthusiasm was in lis fancy, not in his feel- 
ings; lis benevolence was heart-born, and his imagi- 
vation was subservient to its impulses, but both were 
under the dominion of a sober judgment. His nervous 
energies, we apprehend, were seldom called on to an- 
swer the sudden demand of any inordinate or irregu- 
lar aflection—a demand, often repeated, which, more 
than any amount of literary labour, exhausts the spirits, 
and makes inroads on the strength of the constitution, 
The means by which he was enabled to accomplish so 
much in so wonderfully short a period were simply 
these : he rose early, he lived temperately, he retired 
to rest at seasonable hours; the forenoon was devoted 
to his studies, and those studies debarred neither recre- 
ation nor exercise ; he entered on proper pursuits at 
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proper times, and the result of the well-regu!ated em- 


ployment of less than the fourth part of the four-and- 
twenty hours, was, that he was enabled to perform a 
multiplicity of labours which we can hardly imagine 
the incessant employment of a whole life sufficient for 
the execution of. His time for composition was usually 
in the morning, from seven till twelve or one o’clock. 
The ordinary amount of a day’s production was fifteen 
or sixteen pages, and fur many years the number of his 
publications was from three to eight volumes a year. 
But, what extraordin iry fertility of imagination was 
necessary for the series of compositions that issued from 
his pen with sach astonishing rapidity! 
A 
CHAPTER XL. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT CONTINUED. 

These volumes carried with them the internal evi- 
dence of the healthy feelings of the author; they were 
evidently the productions of a man who was at peace 
with himself, “in love with his nativity,” and in cha- 


rity with all mankind, They smelt not of the midnight 
lamp, but of the rosy morning air, whose freshness 
was diffused as well over the feelings as the features of 
their author; no sickly pallor, no sentimental gloom, 
no morbid sensibility overclouded either, and whether 
we conversed with him in person or communed with 
him in print, our hearts acknowledged, 
“ A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

We never spent an hour's talk withal; 

— lor aged years played truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings were quite ravished, 

So sweet and voluble was his discourse.” 


Sut there was nothing, we repeat it, of the feveri 
fervour of enthusiasm im the feelings of Seott, and no 
traces of that passion in his countenance. There was 
indeed as little of the celestial inspiration of the bard 
in the ruddy aspect of the author as can be well ima- 
gined; and buat little in his regard to give the observer 
an idea of 
* The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 


There might be evidences indeed of deep and even 
painful thinking in the lines of his prominent forehead 
and overhanging brows; but there was more of the 
vigorous-minded country gentleman in the general ex- 
pression of his countenance, than of the * poet of ima. 
gination all compact.” 

Scott’s sensibility, fortunately for his felicity, was 
not of that intense description that its tranquillity was 
staked on the hazard of his literary success, or that 
the labour of composition was coupled with the anxie- 
ties of authorship, the ardour of enthusiasm, or the 








heard the voice of God distinetly within him. Lord 
Herbert interrogated the Deity about the publication of 
his book, and in a kneeling posture calmly awaited the 
reply. Pascal often started from his chair at the ap- 
pearance of a fiery gulf opeuing by his side. Luther 
conversed with demons, and on one occasion threw an 
inkstand at the devii’s head, an action which his Ger- 
inan commentator greatly applauds, because there is 
nothing the devil hates so much as ink. Descartes, 
after long seclusion, was followed by an invisible per- 
son calling on him to pursue the search of truth. Swe- 
denburgh not only walked over Paradise, but has 
given a description of the fashion of the houses; but 
the glorious egotism of Benvenuto Cellini, says 
D'isracli, outstripped the visions of all his predeces- 
sors, for he was accustomed to behold a resplendent 
light hovering over his own shadow. 

In short, that literary boundary of which we have 
spoken, which separates enthusiasm from insanity, is 








like the narrow bridge of Ai Sirat, which leads the 
followers of Mahoinet from earth to heaven, but by so 


danger of falling into the dismal gulf of hell, which 
yawns beneath him. But Scott was in little peril of 
falling into the purgatory of enthusiasm: if he ever 
advanced towards the boundary in question, it was with 
a steady step and an air of self-possession, which 
showed he was prepared for the dangers he approached. 

But independently of the well-regulated habits by 
which he was enabled to accomplish so vast a number 


there was no subject on which he was not instructed ; 
so much knowledge implied immense labour, yet his 
health was not injured by it ; we have seen him enter 
on his eighteenth lustrum, without having lost a par- 
ticle of his genius, or of the vivacity of his senses; 
and will this example be adduced as an objection to my 
argument? It cannot be, for the recollection of the 
details of his life that are given here, fulfil the pur- 
poses of presenting him as a model for the contempla- 
tion of all men of genius. He knew how to be a 
scholar without ceasing to be a man; he knew how to 
acquire the profoundest knowledge, and the most va- 
rious attainments, without secrificing his duties to eru- 
dition, in performing those of a citizen, a father, a 
friend, a member of society, and a professor of learn- 
ing, as if he had been only a simple citizen, a domestic 
being, and a man of the world. When wearicd by his 
mental Jabours it was his custom to repair his strength 
and spirits by exercising his body in the cultivation of 
his grounds, and he supported both by that gaiety of 
heart, that amenity of manners, which is killed in the 


narrow a path, that the passenger is in momentary|study, and which is only maintained by communing 


with our fellow-men for our mutual advantage.” 
—>>— 


CHAPTER XTI. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT CONTINUED. 


The health of Scott derived no little advantage from 


such exercise and intercourse as Tissot speaks of. We 





capable of accomplishing, 


of literary performances, nature appears to have en- 
dowed his constitution with a robustness, proportioned 
to the vigour of his mind, which was capable of over- 
coming mental labour without fatigue, which would 
have been not only wearisome but overwhelming to 
another. There is something in the vigour of the 
higher order of genius, which contributes not only to 
longevity, but renders the individual equal to labours 
which one can hardly imagine the powers of one man 


“Those,” says Tissot, “ who would undertake the 
defence of long-continued studies, which | am far from 
wishing to under-rate the importance of, in pointing 
out the dangers to which literary men expose them- 
selves by excessive application, may cite many in- 
stances of studious men who have attained old age, in 
the full enjoyment of health, bodily and mental. 
am not ignorant of the history of such persons. 
have even known some few, but the generality have 


not the same good fortune to boast of; there are few 


support with impunity such excessive toil; and if they 


are told by Allan Cunningham, “ it was his pleasure to 
walk out frequently among his plantations, with a sinall 
hatchet and hand saw, with which he lopped off super- 
fluous boughs, or removed an entire tree when it was 
marring the growth of others. He loved also to ride over 
the country, on a little stout galloway, and the steepest 
hill did not stop him, nor the deepest water daunt him.” 
His passion for field sports furnished him likewise with 
a recreation, which was no less conducive to his well- 
being ; his taste for such pastime is, indeed, a singularity 
which is not often to be met with in men of studions 
habits. Literature, they think, is the noblest pleasure 
that can be chased, and it is unfortunately the only one 
they pursue. There are so few instances on record, of 
iterary men indulging in the pleasures of the field, that 
it seems almost incongruous to speak in the same 
breath of a scholar and a sportsman. But Scott was an 
exception; when his imagination was wearied “ with 
babbling of green fields,” he betook himself to them with 
aright good appetite, for the wholesome recreation they 


men, however happily constituted, strong enough to afforded. With his “veteran favourite,” Maida, “ the 

thee marr ¢ : S r fleetest of highland deer-hounds,” it was his delight to 
: sally forth, and to make the pleasures of the course the 
did support it, who knows what sufferings they may cia an tis vinnie ie delistadsl sasahhe over 
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eestacies of successful genius. In this respect Scott 
had the decided advantage over the majority of the 
genus irritabile of authors, whether the works of prose 
or poetry. Pope could not proceed with certain pass- 
ages of his translation of Homer without shedding 
tears. Metastasio was found weeping over his Olym- 
piad. Alfieri speaks cf a whole act in one of his plays 


written under a paroxysm of enthusiasm, weeping 
while he wrote it. Dryden was seized with violent 
tremors after the composition of his celebrated ode. 
Rousseau, in conceiving the first idea of his Essay on 
the Arts, felt the disturbance of his nervous system 
approaching to delirium. Buffon could not enter on a 
work which absorbed his facultics, without feeling his 
head burn, and his features becoming flushed. Beattie, 
after the completion of a volume of metaphysics, never 
had the courage to look into the book when it was 
printed, so great was the horror of his undertaking. 
Goldoni says he never recovered from the exhaustion 
of his spirits after the production of sixteen comcdies 
in one year. Smollet by over-excitement disordered 
his brain, and laboured for six months under a coma 
vigil. ‘These and many other instances have been enu- 
merated by D'lsracli in his admirable work. Scott, 
however, was luckily exempt from the excitement of 
such morbid feelings, and from the delusions which are 
the consequences of them. Itis but a step, it is said, 
which separates the fervour of enthusiasm from the 
frenzy of insanity, and not unfrequently are the chil- 
dren of genius found tottering on the verge of that 
calamity. ‘Tasso held a conversation with a spirit 
gliding on a sunbeam, and we are told by Thuanus, he 
was frequently seized with fits of distraction which did 
not prevent him writing excellent verses. Malebranche 


ment occasions.” 


notice. 








Tissot proceeds to eulogise the well-regulated habits 
of an eminent professor of Oriental literature, who 
had just died, and had he been speaking of the author 
of Waverley, he could not have used language more 
suitable, or more characteristic of the subject of bis 


“ Every body remembers at this moment,” he con- 
tinues, “and recalls even before | name him, that great 
man who for more than fifty years was the ornament, 
and the delight of this city and its academies: he had 
cultivated the sciences from his earliest youth even to 
his last days; he was profoundly versed in all those 
studies which were more immediatcly the business of 
his vocation, and of which the domain is so extensive; 


their length of days, had they attached themselves to} 14, frequency of such rambles which induced the Ettrick 
another sort of lite? It is true, we must admit, that } 

the greater portion of those great men that the human 
race acknowledge for its masters, had arrived to an 
advanced age: Homer, Democritus, Parmenides, Py- 
thagoras, Hippocrates, Plato, Plutarch, Bacon, Galileo, 
Harvey, Boyle, Locke, Leibnitz, Newton, all lived to 
be old men,—but from this must we infer that excessive 
mental application is not injurious? Let us beware of 
drawing so false a conclusion. We may only presume 
that there are men born for those sorts of excesses, and 
perhaps that a happy disposition of the fibres which 
form great men, is the same as that which conduces to 
longevity. Mens sana in corpore sano. Besides it is 
much more by the strength of their genius, than by the 
assiduity of their labour, that literary men make to 
themselves an immortalname, Moments of delightful 
leisure, distractions which celebrity necessarily brings 
with it, exercise which the duties of their high station 
in the world obliges them to take,—these in a great 
measure tend to repair the evil which literary employ- 


Shepherd to believe that “ he had a little of the old outlaw 
blood in him, and if he had been able would have been a 
desperate poacher and black fisher.” But with all the 
poaching propensities of the author of Waverley, no Sir 
Thomas Lacy of lis neighbourhood suffered from them ; 
he only hunted deer, but we are not informed by the 
worthy Shepherd that he ever stole them, 

The fact is, that exercise was essential to his health, and 
in combining it with field-sports, he gave the charm ofa 
manly and wholesome recreation to what might be con- 
sidered a duty to his constitution. If there be an anti- 
dote to the toil of composition it is exercise ; and if there 
be a preventive of the ills which literary flesh is heir to, 
it is regimen. Scott well knew the advantages of both, 
but most sadly are they overlooked by authors in general. 
An hour or two in the afternoon devoted to a few calls 
on their friends is deemed sufficient for the reparation of 
nervous exergy, exhausted by the unintermitting labour 
of six or seven hours; they feel they are unequal to 
fatigue, for muscular strength is the barometer of the 
vital powers, and therefore the employment of the loco- 
motive organs is wholly neglected. If the night is devot- 
ed to mental application, the morning makes amends for 
the hours which have been stolen from the natural pe- 
riod of repose, and what matters it whether the moon or 
the noonday sun presides over their slumbers? It un- 
fortunately matters much more than they imagine ; they 
devote their nervous energies to the greatest of all la- 
bours at a period when all nature is deprived of the vivi- 
fying principle which animates every object in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, and “ steep their senses in 
forgetfulness,” when every thing that has life around 
them is receiving a new and more lively scntiment of 
existence, from the influence of those beams whose elcc- 
trical phenomena are more analogous to those of life, 
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they deem it better to become its martyrs, than to share 


with the illiterate or the vulgar the blessing of rude |disorder. 


health. 


If the spirits at length become wearied by incessant {and even injurious medicines ; either, volatile ammonia, 


application, if even during their meals the nervous energy 
is summoned to the brain from every other organ, espe- 
cially from those where its influence is most requisite for 
the due performance of the process of digestion ; if the 
appetite begins to fail, the tempe 
sibility to be morbidly increased, and that the labour of 
the closet, in the words of Rousseau, “les rends delicats, 
affaiblit leur tempérament, ct que l’'ame garde difficile- 
ment sa vigaeur, quand le corps a perdu la sienne ; que 
Yétude use la machine, equisse les esprits, detruit les 
forces, enerve le courage, rend pusillanime, incapable de 
résister également a la peine et aux passions ;” nothing 
is to be added to the demonstration of the dangers that 
surround their health and happiness. Yet are these pre- 
monitory symptoms of disease, of morbid irritability of 
the organs of digestion, of hypochondria, and all its hor- 
rors, wholly neglected and overlooked. q r they have only 
strength enough to pursue the avocation which insidi- 
ously undermines their constitution, they dream not that 
disease is a possible occurrence so long as bodily pain is 
not endured : they know not that the fiercest paroxysm of 
hypochondria, the severest attacks of dyspepsia, are scl. 
dom accompanied by physical sufferings. But if they 
are reminded by the dejection of their spirits, or the 
diminution of bodily strength, of the injury their health 
has sustained, and is daily sustaining, from the over-cxer- 
tion of one organ, and the total inactivity of every other, 
then indeed they have recourse to the physician, or 
rather to the faculty, for they commonly travel through 
every sign in the zodiac of privileged empiricism, from 
the balance, the sign in which the daily allowaace of 
bread and meat is doled out to the invalid, to Aquarius, 
the sign of the water-grucl system, where the advantages 
of thin potations are magnified, and extolled “ to the very 
echo that doth applaud again.” If they go still fur- 
ther, and knock at the door of Ursa Major, they will 
probably find the Great Bear of the profession hugging 
his own doctrine to death, and in the midst of many un- 
gainly gambols, extending his great paw over an ample 
volume, and dismissing his visiters with a good-natured 
growl—the customary intimation to go about their busi- 
ness, and read his book. And accordingly, they go at 
the first growl and read “ the book,” and swallow blue 
pills every night, and black draughts every morning, till 
some new star in the medical constellation out-twinkles 
the old bear, and it becomes the fashion to consult the 
last discovered luminary. 

But, in sober seriousness, the use of powerful reme- 
dies in disorders of the stomach, is seldom followed by a 
more than temporary relief: eventually their effects are 
injurious; how can they be otherwise, when injudi- 
ciously employed, or the principle mistaken on which 
they are recommended, or that principle too general in 
its application to meet every peculiarity of age, condi- 
tion, and constitution? ‘ Aitatem aliam, aliud factum 
convenit,” says Plautus, but not so the fashionable dict- 
etic doctor ; there is but one mode of treatment for the 
innumerable and dissimilar symptoms of a disease; no 
matter whether the patient is young or old, male or fe- 
male, of a sanguine or a saturnine temperament, of a vi. 


gorous or a debilitated constitution—no matter where |the same agents. 


the seat of the disorder be, the head, the stomach, or the 
liver, he is doomed to go through the same undeviating 
routine either of blue pill and black draught, of carbonate 
of soda, or subcarbonate of iron; and if the remedies, 
like the torture of Procrustes, are not fitted to the sut: 
ferer, the sufferer is fitted to the remedies—that is to 
say, the feeble powers of his constitution are habituated 
tothem. But verily and truly, we believe that more in- 
jury is done by medicine to dyspeptic patients, than 
would arise to the constitution from its total non-em- 
ployment. The eclebrated Hufeland carries this notion 
to a far greater extent, and applies it to the whole range 
of chronic maladics, without impugning the character of 
that profession of which ho is one of the brightest orna: 
ments in Germany. 
—>—— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT CONTINUED. 


The fault in a great measure lies in the victims of 


than any that we are acquainted with. ‘ If the employ- 
ment of the pen of such persons ts dignified by the name } bt 
of an elegant pursuit, which is supposed to soften the }ginary ills. I ! 
manners, and to refine the taste of the votaries of science, |their shadows before them, and every feeling of malaise 


r to be soured, the sen-]orders of the studious, and no preventive but regimen. 


they are gencrally heedless enough of present health, 
but anxious in the extreme about prospective and ima- 
Forthcoming evils are continually casting 


is magnified by fear into a symptom of some serious 
The consequence is, on trivial occasions 
they are continually having recourse to unnecessary 


spirituous tinctures, carminatives, and ultimately lauda- 
num,—are the remedies which ‘nervous people” con- 
stantly have recourse to; but again and again do we 
repeat it, there is no antidote but exercise for the dis- 


By these only may the effects of excessive study be 
obviated and new vigour infused into the constitution, 
so as to enable it to sustain for any length of time the 
daily toil of mental labour. Sydenham has given a 
very imposing and somewhat scholastic account of his 
regimen, which appears certainly not to have been re- 
markably abstemious ; but to its regularity the good 
etfects are due which Sydenham ascribes to it. ‘Ip 
the morning when I arise, I drink a dish or two of tea, 
and then ride in my coach till noon; when I return 
home I immediately refresh myself with any sort of 
meat, of easy digestion, that I like, (for moderation is 
necessary above all things.) I drink somewhat more 
than a quarter of a pint of Canary wine immediately 
before dinner every day, to promote my digestion, and 
to drive the gout from my bowels. When I have dined, 
| betake myself to my coach again, and when business 
will permit, I ride into the country for good air. A 
draught of small beer is to me instead of a supper, and 
I take another draught when I am in bed, aud about 
to compose myself to sleep.” 

“ There is a wisdom,” says Bacon, * in regimen, be- 
yond the rules of physic. A man’s own observation of 
what he finds good, and what he finds hurtful, is the 
best medicine to preserve health. Celsus could never 
have spoken it as a physician had he not been a wise 
man, when he gives it as one of the great precepts of 
health, that a man do vary and interchange contraries, 
but with an inclination to the more benign extreme; to 
use fasting and full eating, but rather full eating; 
watching and sleep, but rather sleep; sitting and ex- 
ercise, but rather exercise ; so shall nature be cherished, 
and yet taught mysteries.” 

“ Beyond the general rules of low moderate diet,” says 
Heberden, “ which every practitioner must be acquainted 
with, all people best know what agrees with them, and 
can ascertain it as well, if not better, than the doctor.” 
Every man, indeed, of commen sense is the best judge 
of his own digestion, and every thing that agrees with it 
he may safely conclude is good for him; he has no need 
of dict books to regulate his mode of living. To make 
general laws for the diet of individuals, to legisiate for 
the stomach, and for each legislator to lay down particu- 
lar rules and ordinances at variance with his neighbours, 
for one to issue his fiat against farinaceous food in every 
instance, and another to preach up a medical crusade 
against all vegetable substances: for a third to obtest 
mankind by the love they bear their lives to abstain from 
wine ; and a fourth to sing pans (not perhaps quite so 
poctical as “ O fons Blandusiw,”) in praise of water ; this 
is, indeed, to suppose that one set of rules is applicable 
to every form of a discasc, or that the same organ at all 
times is in the same condition, and similarly affected at 
different periods, and under difierent circumstances, by 


In a word, a popular dict-book, based on such a pre- 
sumption, is the mere impertinence of physic. We may 
conclude with old Burton, that in what regards our regi- 
men, “our own experience is the best physician; so 
great is the varicty of palates, humours, and tempera- 
ments, that every man should observe, and be a law unto 


all those who, after thirty years of age, asked counsel of 
others concerning matters of diet.” 

At forty, says the adage, a man is either a fool or a 
physician; but at any age the individual is likely to be- 
come a valetudinarian for life, who lives by medicine, 
and not by regimen. 

We have been carried away from our subject, but our 


nor wholly unimportant to our readers. 
vigour of Scott’s constitution throughout the greater por- 
tion of a life of literary labour, was unquestionably owing 


observations are not perhaps altogether irrelevant to it,]clasps which incarcerate these pages, and to have no 
The unbroken jother companions in my captivity than these volumes? 


preservation of his health, or the reparation of the vigour 
that was exhausted in his study, 

The common error of the studious was not his, of de- 
voting day after day, or night after night to some litera- 
ry pursuit, and of wearying out the body in the constant 
service of the indefatigable mind: “ of compelling (as 
Plutarch observes) that which is mortal to do as much 
as that which is immortal ; that which is earthly, as that 
which is etherial.” Scott’s regular recreations, on the 
contrary, put the body in a state to obey the suggestions 
of the stronger and the nobler part. Not an hour did he 
occupy himself in planting or embellishing his grounds, 
not a morning did he allot to the pleasures of the chase, 
nor set apart a portion of his leisure for a joyous ramble 
in the country, that he did not return from the “ deam- 
bulatio per amena loca,’ with recruited spirits, for the 
encounter of new toil, and invigorated powers that had 
shaken off the temporary senectctude of study. 

In many points the habits of Milton resembled those 
of Scott ; he was no less temperate, no less sober-minded, 
but unfortunately the acrimony of party strife sometimes 
steeped his pen tn bitterness approaching to malevolence. 
The sufferings, however, of a painful malady, might have 
had not a little to do with the asperity of his politics. 
The labour moreover of composition, as might be expect- 
ed from the nature of his productions, was intense, and 
frequently deprived him of repose. “ He would often- 
times,” says Richardson, “ lic awake whole nights toge- 
ther, but not a verse could he make; at other times he 
would dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then 
reduce them to half the number. He held an absurd 
opinion that his poetic vein never flowed happily, but 
from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, and that the 
coldness of this climate was unfavonrable to the flights 
of his imagination. ‘Till his infirmities confined him to 
the house, he was in the daily habit of taking exercise in 
his garden, but in the intervals of his gouty pain, being 
unable to leave his room, he used to swing in a chair, 
and sometimes play on an organ; and even this mode of 
exercise most people will deem preferable to that of Lord 
Monboddo, who tor the sake of his health was accustom- 
ed to rise every morning at four o’cleck, and then walk 
about his room, divested of his habiliments, with the 
window open, for the purpose of enjoying what he called 
his air bath. But Jolmson’s idea of exercise was cer- 
tainly a more agreeable one than either Milton’s or 
Monboddo’s; he told Boswell with becoming gravity, 
“that if he had no duties here, and no reference to futu- 
rity, he would spend his lite in driving briskly in a post- 
chaise with a pretty woman.” But, much as we admire 
the doctor’s taste, we rather believe that Scott’s mode of 
taking exercise was the more salubrious of the two. 
Those “ /abores hilares venandi,” (as Camden terms 
the field sports of Staffordshire,) which Scott took delight 
in, were more likely to produce the effect which Galen 
has so strongly pointed out the beneficial results of: the 
promotion of pleasurable excitement by the general dif- 
fusion ef the animal spirits, as it were, over the whole 
frame; by the use of exercise, till the whole body tin- 
gles with the glow of incipient perspiration—* usque ad 
ruborem, sed non ad sudorem.” ‘This is indeed the grand 
point that is to be observed in taking exercise—to take 
as much as the individual is capable of bearing without 
fatigue. 

It is a folly to think that the necessity for bodily ac- 
tivity may be superseded by means of medicine, or regi- 
men, or habits, in other respects the best regulated in 
the world. Exercise is, indeed, indispensable to heaith; 
and without health ask the sick man where is happi- 
ness, and he may tell you, at least, where it is not, when 
he points to his own bosom. 

But how is exercise to be taken by those who dwell 
in the busy haunts of the literary world—who are con- 
fined to their closets by their pursuits the greater part 


himself. ‘Tiberius, we are told by Tacitus, did laugh at|of the day, or without necessity indulge their literary 


indolence in the immurement of their study, with the 
same feelings of veneration for its imprisonment which 
King James gave such eloquent words to, when he 
visited the library of Sir Thomas Bodley: “If I were 
doomed to be a prisoner, and the choice were given me 
of my prison, this library should be my dungeon; I 
would desire to be chained by no other bonds than the 


ro? 


How then are the studious to escape from their fasci- 
nating pursuits, to devote even an hour to bodily exer- 








wholesome exercise. 
the “ventrem bene moratum,” which Seneca proclaims 





the malady we are speaking of—the literary malady ; 


to the regularity and temperance of his habits, and toj}cise? The first law of nature is said to be self-preser- 
But without that exercise, ¢ven | vation—the first law of life is motion—its most essential 
requisite, activity. 
the advantages of, would not have been sufficient for the| Arab poet, El Wardi, “for water becomes putrid by 


“Do not be inactive,” says the 
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stagnation, and the moon, by changing, becomes bright 
and periect.” 
— e 
CHAPTER XLIIL. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT CONTINUED, 

The same idea, but somewhat amplitied, is found in 
“the Anatomy of Melancholy,” in an argument tor the 
necessity of exercise: “The heavens themselves run 
continually round; the world is never still; the sun 
travels to the east and to the west; the moon is ever 
changing in its course; the stars and the planets have 
their constant motions; the air we breathe ts continually 
agitated by the wind. and the waters never cease to ebb 
and flow: doubtless, for the purpose of their conserva- 
tion, to teach us that we should ever be in action.” 


The ancients had so much faith in the good effects of 


exercise, that many of their disorders were treated 
solely by medical gymnastics, Germanicus was cured 
of an atrophy by riding, Cicero of a grievous infirmity 
by travelling. ‘The Roman physicians sent their con- 
sumptive patients to Alexandria, and the Greeks shipped 
their nervous ones to Auticyra—nominally tor change 
of air, but really for the advantages of exercise and 
recreation. ‘I'he father of physic was the first who in- 
troduced medical gymnastics into practice ; he described 
various sorts of these exercises, but those on which he 
placed most dependence were friction of the whole 
trame—somewhat similar to the process of shampooing, 
and a swinging motion of the hands and arms. The 
advantages of both modes of promoting the insensible 
secretion of the skin, and of maintaining the bodily vi- 
gour, by the activity of almost every muscle, are but too 
little known, and consequently but little practised. And 
not the least advantage of such modes of exercise is, 
that every one may employ them, whatever be his occu- 
pation, or however constantly confined to the house. 
The literary man, who has a horror of the feral amuse- 
ments of the field, or who thinks a ride on horseback, or 


a ramble on foot, more fatiguing than the weariness of 


the sott-cushioned elbow-chair, in which the worst weari- 
ness of life is often felt, will find in these employ- 
ments a salubrious occupation, an invigorating exercise, 
even in his closet. No in-door activity is indeed compar- 
able to that which is taken in the open air ; but unques- 
tionably health may be preserved, and strength maintained 
for a very long period, by devoting ten minutes, night 
and morning, to those frictions Hippocrates so strongly 
recommends, and which are to this day in such gencral 
use in those eastern countries, where they are not halt'so 
essential tohealth, as they are incolder climates ; and like- 
wise by the occasional use, at least every fourth or fifth 
hour, of that other mode of exercise which has been de- 
scribed, or what perhaps is still better, of employing it 
in that manner in which sailors are accustomed to exer- 
cise their arins in cold weather. 

The chest, which las been contracted and compressed 
by a hurttul posture, is expanded by the vigorous action 
of the muscles ; in fact the whole of them are called into 
active exercise by it. 

This form of medical gymnastics, with the windows 
of the apartments thrown open while it is employed, and 
afew brisk turns in the chamber, if unfortunately no 
garden is at hand, is, indeed, the only substitute for 
those recreations which combine the advantages of whole- 
some air with the charms of delightful scenery. 

The thews and sinews of the brawny blacksmith, who 
stirs not inore than one day in seven trom the precincts 
of his forge, to a certain extent illustrates the invigorat- 
ing effects of this sort of exercise ; and we are persuaded 
that the exemption of the people of the East from many 
European disorders, from gout, dyspepsia, and phthisis, 
is not wholly due to the peculiarity of climate, or to tem- 


perate habits, but in a great measure to the process of 


shampooing, cither in the bath, to which the latter is 
subservient, or in their private houses, in which it is 
every day in use. 

In all probability the mode of applying friction by 
means of the flesh-brush in this country, has caused it 
to fall into sueh gencral disuse—it is neither efficient 
nor agreeable ; a simple glove, made of common white 
drugget, without divisions at the fingers except for the 
the thumb, as the woollen mittens of children are com- 
monly made, is the best thing that can be used for the 
extremities ; and a common flesh-brush, covered with the 
same material, with a handle about fifteen inches in 
length, is by far the most convenient and effectual mode 
of applying friction to the body. We are so thoroughly 
convinced of the utility of the chafing glove,that however 
misplaced the mention of its advantages may seem to be in 
these pages, we still most strenuously venture to recom- 











mend its employment to those who have most need of 
exercise, and least inclination, or perhaps opportunity, to 
take it; to those who are deprived, by their pursuits, of 
that insensible secretion of the skin, which is essential 
to health, and the obstruction of which, (as we have seen 
in the case of the unfortunate Cowper,) is frequently the 
cause of the gravest maladies which afflict humanity. 

So few of the infirmities of genius were the portion of 
Sir Walter Scott, that if we have wandered from our 
subject, it is because there is hardly an untoward cir- 
cumstance in the fortunate career of this great man up 
to a late period of his life, which is calculated to illus- 
trate the argument which it was the aim of the preced- 
ing pages to establish. But though there are few errors 
of conduct to be noticed, and still fewer physical infir- 
mities to be connected with them, no indulgence to be 
demanded for the one, and no charitable feelings to be 
appealed to for the other, there is still a moral in the 
secret of his happiness to be found in the record of his 
virtues, his moderated passions, and well regulated ha- 
bits, which has the strong persuasion of an admirable 
example to recommend it in lieu of the awful lesson of 
a life of error, and of suffering for the enforcement of a 
warning. 

The period, however, arrived when fortune began to 
weary of her smiles, and the long nnclouded horizon of 
Sir Walter became darkened by adversity. He had un- 
fortunately connected himself with the house of Consta- 
ble, and the failure of that house was the means of 
involving his affairs in what might have been considered 
irretrievable ruin. This disastrous circumstance is 
plainly and succinctly described in the notice that is pre- 
fixed to the Abbotstord subscription, but with, perhaps, 
a pardonable leaning to the imprudence which led to the 
calamity. 

“The crisis which took place in commercial affairs 
generally, and which particularly affected every person 
engaged in literary undertakings, involved Sir Walter 
Scott in losses alike unexpected and unprepared for, to 
the amount of 120,0001. Ruinous as this demand must 
have been, it is yet obvious, that after surrendering, to 
its payment, the whole of his property, he might have 
secured to himself and his family the fruits of his subse- 
quent exertions, and realised from his later works not 
less than 70,0001. The whole of this sum, with what- 
ever more a lengthened life might have enabled him to 
obtain, he with manly and conscientious feeling ap- 
propriated to the benefit of his creditors. In thus de- 
voting his talents to the acquittal of obligations not ori- 
ginally, though legally his own, he laboured with a de- 
gree of assiduity, and an intenseness of anxiety, which 
shortened his existence by overstrained intellectual exer- 
tion.” 

It is only to be wondered at, how a sober-minded man 
(which Scott unquestionably was) could have been so 
incautious as to have entangled his fortune in the specu- 
lations of his publishers; but in all probability, the mania 
of building, embellishing, planting, and collecting objects 


s 


of antiquity, (which led to an expense exceeding fifty 
thousand pounds,) was the cause of his embarrassment, 
by compelling him to have recourse to other plausible 
means of increasing his income than those of literary 
emoluments, immense as his were. 

In the five years that succeeded the bankruptcy of 
Constable, from 1826 to 1831, he produced no iess than 
one and thirty volumes, the profits of which, and of the 
new edition of his novels, which amount to the surprising 
number of seventy-four volumes, were devoted to the 
diminution of his debt, and by his indefatigable literary 
labours, (almost exclusively,) he was enabled to pay off 
fifty-four thousand pounds. His life had been ensured 
in favour of his creditors, for twenty-two thousand 
pounds. Further payments out of his personal property 
still further reduced that debt, so that the whole does not 
now exceed twenty thousand pounds. From the period 
of his embarrassments it was evident Sir Walter was 
writing less for the public than for his creditors, but un- 
fortunately more for either than for his fame. From the 
publication of his last novel in 1826, every succeeding 
work was a fainter emanation of his extraordinary ge- 
nius, and perhaps the last of his productions was the 
feeblest gleam of its departing glory. 

“The prodigious labours,” says the author of the ad- 
mirable sketch of his life in the Penny Magazine, 
“ which these numerous and voluminous works necessa- 
rily required, was too much, however, even for the most 
ready intellect and robust frame. ‘The present writer, 
when he saw Sir Walter for the last time, in 1830, was 
struck by the change which a comparatively short pe- 
riod had produced in his personal appearance. A few 
years previously he looked a hale and active man in mid- 





dle life—now at the age of sixty, he appeared at least 
ten or twelve years older. When told of the death of 
gentleman of his acquaintance, by paralysis, a few days 
previously, he appeared much struck, and made a re. 
mark which scemed to indicate some secret apprehen. 
sion in his own mind, of the fatal malady that was then 
lurking in his own over-wrought mind.” At length the 
springs of life, so long over-tasked, began to give way, 
During the ensuing winter, (1831,) symptoms of gradual 
paralysis, (a disease, it seems of which his father had 
also died, but at an advanced age,) began to be manifest. 
ed. His lameness became more distressing, and his 
utterance began to be obviously affected. Yet even in 
this afflicting and ominous condition he contrived to 
work with undiminished diligence. During the summer 
of 1831, he grew gradually worse ; his medical attendants 
strictly forbade mental exertion, yet he could not be re- 
strained from composition. In the autumn, a visit to 
Italy was recommended ; he was with difficulty prevail- 
ed on to leave Scotland, but at length he yielded to the 
entreaties of his friends, and sailed in the following Oc. 
tober. His health seemed improved by the voyage, but 
after visiting Naples and Rome, at both of which citics 
he was received with almost regal honours, his desire 
to return to his native land became irrepressible, and he 
hurried homeward with a rapidity, which in his state of 
health was highly injurious, and doubtless accelerated 
the catastrophe which perhaps no degree of skill or cau. 
tion could have long delayed. He experienced a further 
severe attack (a second paralytic seizure) in passing 
down the Rhine, and reached London in nearly the last 
stage of physical and mental prostration. Medical aid 
could only, it was found, for a short period protract dis- 
solution ; and to gratify his most ardent dying wish, he 
was conveyed by the steam packet to Leith, and once 
more reached his favourite house at Abbotsford—but in 
such a pitiable condition that he no longer recognised 
his nearest and dearest relations. After lingering in 
this deplorable state till, in the progress of this melan- 
choly malady—this living death—mortification had been 
some time proceeding in different parts of the mortal 
frame—he expired without a struggle, on the 2st of 
September 1832, in his sixty-second year.” 

We have a few observations to make on the nature of 
the malady which terminated the existence of this great 
and good man, without entering into any medical dis- 
quisition on the subject, but simply for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the general reader to a malady 
which literary men are more subject to than persons of 
any other avocation. : 

How many instances are recorded in the obituary of 
genius of the fatal visitation of this humiliating disease! 
How many awful examples of its power and its tyranny, 
not only over life but over all the ennobling attributes of 
humanity! The angel of death hovers not over the head 
of a man in so terrible a form; the blow is struck, and he 
who was but yesterday the master-spirit of his age, 
“the foremost man of all the world,” is to-day the object 
of its pity, the living emblem of life and death, a melan- 
cho!y spectacle of the light of intellect fading into fatuity 
mee vitality and death,—or at least, the semblance of 
each in the corresponding members of the same body. 
Who can contemplate the fearful phenomena of power 
and immobility, of animation and the extinction of its 
attributes in the same form, and the sad exhibition of a 
great man’s mind, tottering on the ruins of its lofly 
throne, and eventually brought down, “quite, quite down,” 
to the level of the lowest capacity, without feeling the 
pride of reason confounded at the sight, and the softer 
feelings of nature utterly overpowered? 

It is indeed “a sorry sight,” but yet is it one which 
the friends of the martyrs to literary glory but too fre- 
quently have to witness. Copernicus, Petrarch, Linneeus, 
Lord Clarendon, Rousseau, Marmontel, Richardson, 
Steele, Phillips, Harvey, Reid, Johnson, Porson, Dr. 
Wollaston and Scott, are a few of the many eminent 
names of those who have fallen victims to excessive 
mental application, by paralysis or apoplexy. Are the 
generality of literary men sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of this disorder to be able to discern its pre- 
monitory symptoms, and to obviate or diminish those 
predisposing causes which lead to it? We believe they 
are not; or if they are acquainted with its characteristics, 
the frequency of such attacks, unattended as they are by 
immediate dissolution, causes them to under-rate the im- 
portance of familiar facts, to extenuate the peril of an evil 
of too common occurrence, but which it is very possible 
to avoid, though it may not be so to remove the effects of, 
if once they have occurred. 

Those maladies which arise from a disturbance of the 
nervous functions of the brain, have not only a common 
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character, but in a great measure an intimate connection. 
Apoplexy and palsy, epilepsy and hysteria, hypochondria 
and mania, though they stand not in the relation of cause 
or effect, are at least modifications of disease, arising 
from a morbid condition of the nervous system, and 
generally connected with functional disorder in the diges- 
tive organs. The three distinguishing characters of epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy, and palsy, are convulsion, coma, and loss 
of voluntary motion. 
But all of these disorders are referred by medical 
writers to one common source, namely, pressure on the 
delicate substance of the brain, arising either from a ful- 
ness of the vessels of the head, or a rupture of them; but 
at all ws to a plethoric state of the brain, either chro- 
nic or acute and accidental. But we are strongly in: 
clined to believe that this doctrine with respect to palsy, 
in the great majority of cases in which paralysis is the 
consequence of excessive mental application, is not only 
erroneous, but the treatment which is founded on it worse 
than ineffectual—even highly injurious. 

The paralytic seizure in the cases we allude to, super- 
venes on the exhaustion of mind and body, and its con- 
quest is over the ruins of a broken-down constitution; and 
so far from originating in a plethoric condition of the cir- 
culating system, its origin, we believe, and every day’s 
experience confirms the conviction, is an imperfect supply 
of blond to the brain, and an irregular distribution of it. 
Under such circumstances, general blood-letting would 
certainly be an objectionable remedy—under all circum. 
stances we fear that it is resorted to, at least on the on- 
set, without discrimination, and without advantage. No 
matter whether the patient is of a sanguineous or a satur- 
nine temperament; of a vigorous or an enervated consti- 
tution; blood-letting, even to the abstraction of pounds of 
this vital fluid, is fearlessly recommended to be adopted 
in cases wherein the principle of vitality is already half 
extinguished. 

There may be, indeed, few cases of paralysis in which 
any mode of treatment has the power of preventing 
the recurrence of an attack eventually fatal. But we 
have seen many instances in which its recurrence has 
been prevented for a period of many years, and the pa- 
tient, in the interval between the first and second seizure, 
left in the enjoyment of tolerable health, where the very 
opposite mode of treatment has been used: where the 
diffusible stimulants, and aromatic tonics, and apcrients, 
had been exhibited from the commencement, combined 
with the strictest regularity of regimen without abstemi- 
ousness, for even generous living is compatible with the 
rules of a well-ordered regimen. 

From Mr. Savory, formerly of Bond-street, we re- 
member to have heard an account, eight or nine years 
ago, of 2 friend of his, a baronet, well-known in the gay 
world, having been seized with paralysis, and finding 
himself, on his return from a convivial party, suddenly 
deprived of speech, and the power of moving one side of 
his body. Either from feelings of desperation, or an im- 
pulse of mental aberration, the gentleman had a bottle 
of port wine brought to his bed-side, and having finished 
it, he turned with great composure on his side and went 
to sleep. ‘That gentleman is now living, his intellect 
wholly unimpaired, his speech restored, and his general 
health as good as it ever was ; and he still daily discusses 
his bottle or two of port wine with apprrent impunity. 

Few, we imagine, would have the folly, or the reck- 
lessness of life which this gentleman exhibited, to think, 
under similar circumstances, of following his example ; 
we would not recommend them: our only wonder is, that 
in this instance it was not fatal. But nevertheless, how 
can we reconcile the impunity with which this powerful 
stimulant was taken at such a moment, with the notion 
of the malady arising trom a plethoric condition of the 
cerebral vessels ? 

Dr. Powell, in an elaborate paper in the College Trans- 
actions, has brought forward a mass of evidence, to prove 
that paralytic affections, both partial and general, do 
frequently originate in a peculiar condition of the nerves 
alone: that they are independent of any morbid affection 
of the blood-vessels of the head, and that they are pro- 
duced either by sympathy with irratibility of the stomach, 
or the sudden impression of cold on the surface of the 
body. If this hypothesis be correct, which there is great 
Teason to believe—namely, that it is a nervous, and not 
@ vascular disorder—the inutility of treating it on the 
principle of an inflammatory or plethoric state of the 
latter system is obvious, and the necessity of considering 
it as a disturbance of the nervous system, occasioned by 
the depression of its energies, and tollowed by an imper- 
fect supply of blood to the brain, and an unequal distri- 
bution of it, is no less evident; and these observations 


induced to pause, before he has recourse to the lancet, 
in the treatment of a malady which is incidental to the 
exhausted vigour of a shattered constitution. 
Palsy and apoplexy are so closely connected, that they 
stand in the relation of cause and effect; still is it difh- 
cult to say which is the precursor and which the conse- 
quence. Palsy, however, is generally looked upon as a 
minor degree of apoplexy, and its attacks, says Dr. Gre- 
gory, in his most admirable work on the practice of phy- 
sic, is commonly preceded for several days, or even 
weeks, by some of the symptoms which are the forerun- 
ners of apoplexy, such as giddiness, drowsiness, numb- 
ness, dimness of sight, failure of the powers of mind, 
forgetfulness, aad indistinctness of articulation. 
* But the facts which have perplexed physicians for 
ages remain in the same condition as they were leit by 
Hippocrates twenty-one centuries ago. ‘The reason why 
the power of sensation should remain perfect while that 
of voluntary motion is wholly lost is still a mystery ; 
why the loss of that motion should be on the right-hand 
side of the body, while the injury in the brain, either 
from effusion or hemorrhage, is en the lett; and vice 
versa, on the left of the body when the pressure is on the 
right, we know not; we surmise, it may arise from the 
decussation of the nervous fibres, but we are unable to 
trace it. Why the senses should be hardly affected, 
while the mental faculties are invariably impaired, we 
cannot tell; we only know, that the mind which was 
once powerful and resolute, becomes weak and timid. 
The post mortem examination of those who have died 
of paralysis, has thrown no additional light on our know- 
ledge of its nature. When paralysis quickly terminates 
in apoplexy, the ordinary appearances of the latter dis- 
order are met with, the rupture of a vessel and serous or 
sanguineous extravasation ; but in palsy of long standing 
the morbid appearance in the brain may be a discoloura- 
tion of the striated portion, and a corresponding softness 
of its substance, serous effusions in the ventricles: but 
in a vast number of cases no preternatural appearance 
whatever is to be observed, except a flaccidity of the 
substance of the brain. 
This was the appearance which the brain of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott presented on the post mortem examination : 
the whole Ictt side of the medullary substance was found 
in a soft and flaccid state, and globules of water were 
found distributed over the surface of the same side. In 
all probability his excessive application went on slowly 
producing this mischief in the brain during the last five 
or six years of his existence, when he was driven by his 
pecuniary embarrassments to literary labour, which was 
too much for the strength of any human being. 


—=>— 
CHAPTER XLV. 
CONCLUSION. 


With the last of the preceding notices we conclude 
In glancing at such parts of the biography 
of Pope, Johnson, Burns, Cowper, Byron, and Scott, 
as seemed to be connected with the history of their 
health, we endeavoured to point out tts influence on the 
mind of each, and to show how far the power of disease 
had controlled the conduct, or chequered the career, of 
most of thei. 

The object we had in view was to rescue the charac- 
ter of men of genius from the unmerited severity which 
it daily encounters at the hands of shallow criticism, and 
also from the unmitigated censure which is bestowed upon 
its imperfections by the enmity of invidious ignorance. 

How far we may have succeeded in the attempt, will 
be determined by the fate of this little work ; but what- 
ever that may be, the least partial of our judges cannot 
deem more humbly of the ability displayed in these 
pages to do justice to such a subject than we do. And 
we are well aware, that we have barely touched on many 
an important topic connected with that subject, which 
in abler hands might have afforded sufficient matter for 
its ample illustration. 

But, however briefly and imperfectly our task has been 
accomplished, we have at least the consolation of feeling 
that no other but a laudable motive induced us to under- 
take it, and we have the greatest of all literary authori- 
ties for the opinion that great enterprises are laudable, 
even when they are above the strength that undertakes 
them. 

Had we known of any other English work of a simi- 
lar tendency, the present one would probably have never 
seen the light. Tissot’s admirable treatise, “ Avis aux 
Gens des Lettres,” so far as it goes, leaves nothing to 
he desired on the snbject of the health of studious peo- 


these pages. 





will not be without advantage if one medical man is 





ple. But of all who have written on the subject of the 


literary character, Currie, to our mind, in his brief life 
of Burns, has evinced the best knowledge of his subject. 
After Currie, and only not before him, because the light 
of medical philosophy was wanting to the “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” Burton deserves to rank. And next to 
these, the author of the “Curiosities of Literature” 
would probably have ranked, had the advantages, which 
both the others derived from their projessious, been his; 
had he the same opportunity of tracing the analogies of 
mental and physical infirmities—or of speeulating like 
Burton, daily and hourly on the effects of the latter, 
and of the influence of the literary malady im his own 
person, on the chief mental faculties. Our opinion, 
however, of the excellence of these authors, is to be ga- 
thered in the preceding pages from the frequent reter- 
ence we have made to their works, and which, if we 
have failed in any instance to have acknowledged, we 
have done so from inadvertency. 

dut there is one motive we have had in view, which 
we did not think it necessary to parade betore the read- 
er at the outset of his perusal of these pages—namely, 
the opportunity which a literary subject of general in- 
terest afforded, of introducing here and there some 
medical observations, of sufficient importance to every 
literary person to deserve attention, though unfortunately 
of too little interest, in the form of a dry disquisition on 
a medical topic at any length, to engage it. 
It was, therefore, our object to convey information of 
a medical kind, on many subjects connected with the in- 
firmities of genius, without seeming so to do, or at least 
without wearying the attention of the general reader with 
details on any subject of a professional character. ‘This 
we trust we have accomplished, and in making the lives 
of those eminent persons we have made choice of, the 
vehicle of opinions respecting the health of literary men, 
and its influence on their happiness: we humbly hope 
the delicacy of that subject has not been forgotten, and 
that in endeavouring to vindicate the literary character, 
there is nothing to be found in “ The Infirmities of Ge- 
nius” which the moralist at least may have to censure, 


THE END. 
= 
EXTRACTS 
FROM 
JAMES MONTGOMERY'S LECTURES ON POETRY. 


Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most excellent 
of the fine arts. It was the first fixed form of language ; 
the earliset perpetuation of thought: it existed before 
prose in history, before music in melody, before painting 
in description, and before sculpture in imagery. Ante- 
rior to the discovery of letters, it was employed to 
communicate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate the 
achievements of valour, and to promulgate the sanctions 
of law. Music was invented to accompany, and painting 
and sculpture to illustrate it. 

The art of constructing easy, clegant, and even spirited 
verse, muy be acquired by any mind of moderate capacity, 
and enriched with liberal knowledge; and those who 
cultivate this talent may oceasionally hit upon some 
happy theme, and handle it with such unaccustomed 
delicacy or force, that for a while they outdo themselves, 
and produce that which adds to the publie stock of per- 
manent poetry. But habitually to frame the lay that 
quickens the pulse, flushes the cheek, warms the heart, 
and expands the soul of the hearer,—playing upon his 
passions as upon a lyre, and making him to feel as 
though he were holding converse with a spirit; this is 
the art of Nature herself, invariably and perpetually 
pleasing, by a secret and undefinable charm, which lives 
through all her works, and causes the very stones, as 
well as the stars, to ery out— 


“The hand that made us is divine.” 


Poetry transcends music in the passion, pathos, and 
meaning of its movements; for its harmonies are ever 
united with distinct feelings and emotions of the rational 
soul ; their associations are always clear and easily com- 
prehensible : whereas music, when it is not allied to lan- 
guage, or does not appeal to memory, is simply a sensual 
and vague, though an innocent and highly exhilarating 
delight, conveying no direct improvement to the heart, 
and leaving little permanent impression upon the mind. 


Sculpture is the noblest, but the most limited of the 
manual fine arts ; it produces the fewest, but the greatest 
effects ; it approaches nearest to nature, and yet can pre- 
sent little beside models of her living forms, and those 
principally in repose. 
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FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





Seclecttous 

FROM 
FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
SECOND AND THIRD SERIES. 


BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Captain Hall, since his work of Travels in America, 
has been, we dare say, very little more of a favourite with 
our readers than with ourselves; but his prejudices apart, 
he is a very pleasant writer, as will be scen from the fol- 
lowing chapters selected from the second and third series 
of his Fragments of Voyages and ‘Travels, the latter of 
which has just been issued from the British press. Too 
much stress is probably laid upon the name an author has 
acquired, when selecting a book to re ad. A writer some- 
times wofully mistakes his own powers, while his next 
effort on a subject where he is at home may be entirely 
successful. Such is the case in the present instance ; the 
captain got among the breakers, if we may so speak, 
when he wrote upon our social institutions ; but fairly at 
sea, he is in his clement, and exceedingly lively and en- 
tertaming. 

The first series of his “ Fragments” has been publish- 
ed some time in this country ; those sketches were rather 
addressed to the youthful mind; the present two se ries art 
better in every respect, and are now for the first time 
printed here. ‘The secnes in India, on ship board, and in 
company with Sir Walter Scott, are characterised by intel- 
ligence, and extensive information. It is scarec ly neces. 
sary toremark that the chapters omitted relate to matters 


respecting which no interest is felt by our countrymen— 


discussing the relati dut of the variou fficers of the 
British navy, and other dry details, which the volumes 
would be better without for the general reader. In his 
descriptions of ineidents the captain is surely very happy 
though not laconic; his pictures are almost tangible, and 
few willt irom then peru al without the acknowledg- 


ment of their being better informed, and in better hu- 


mour with an author whom they have had previous cause 


to taink of butshiehtingly. Captain Hall has furnished 
many texts for criticism—he has not yet atoned for his 
whoiesale aspersions, but we hope his previous malversa- 
tions may not d rany one from the gratification to be 


derived from the following exciting details. 


The London New Monthly Magazine thus haractcrises 
the second seri 

* With Captain IHall’s well known political opinions 
we have no desire to meddle in reviewing one of the most 
agrecable and instructive books it has ever been our for- 
tune to peruse. Few have a more enviable tact at com- 
He has not alone skimmed the 


ply into their 


muniecating knowledge. 
surface of things, but he has entered de 
nature, although it would at first appear that he satisfies 
P ] 


to satisfy others by detailing only such 


amusing and possess interest. He is 





ible acquaintance, from whose long ex- 
and eventful life rational enjoyment and useful 


There is perhaps no writer 


who tells an ancedot 


wore pleasantly, or with more 
graphic power.” 


i 
CHAPTER I. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S EMBARKATION AT PORTSMOUTH IN THE 
AUTUMN OF IS31. 


the most interesting by far was a trip to Portsmouth, 
when I had the honour of attending Sir Walter Scott, to 
assist him in his embarkation for Italy. ‘The circum. 
stances were quite accidental which led to my being em- 


Of all the voyages and travels I ever made in my life, 


ployed in so delightful a manner, as rendering even the 
slightest services to an author who has laid the whole 
world under such deep obligations. 

The extraordinary interest which the public feel in 
every thing relating to this wonderful man induces me 
to believe that a simple narrative of the mere fact eon- 
nected with his embarkation may to many prove accept- 
able. In due season, it is to be hoped, his accomplish- 
ed son-in-law will favour the world with a complete life 
of Sir Walter Scott; and as it is impossible to suppose 
that any person can have enjoyed such ample means of 
studying his character, and making himself acquainted 
with his uhedited writings, as Mr. Lockhart, we may 
reasonably expect a work of the highest description of 
literary and philosophical interest, from opportunities so 
favourable in the hands of a writer of taste, genius, and 
cultivated talents. 

In the summer of 1831, it became but too well known 
to the public that Sir Walter Scott had suffered greatly 
from more than one severe attack of illness ; and towards 
the autumn of that year it was generally understood that 
his medical attendants in the north strongly recommend- 
ed his going abroad. There occurred much difficulty, 
however, in arranging this matter. In the first place, 
Sir Walter himself, it appears, felt extremely unwilling 
to move from home. Perhaps he knew quite as well as 
his doctors, that he had not long to live ; and it is certain 
that he experienced a strong wish not to breathe his last 
away from his beloved Abbotsford—which, like one of 
his romantic novels, might be called the creation of his 
own hands! In the next place, the state of his bodily 
health rendered a long journey by land inexpedicnt, es- 
vecially over the rough roads of France and Italy ; and 
still further to add to the difficulty, great doubts arose if 
any of the ordinary sea conveyances would be likely to 
prove more suitable. The most favourable resource, and 
Jone which seemed obvious to every person but the Great 
Unknown himself, was a passage in a ship of war ; but as 
he felt the strongest reluctance to making any application 
for such a favour, his friends in Scotland were reduced 
to an exceedingly awkward dilemma. ‘The physicians, 
however, continued positively to declare, that Sir Walter 
must, by some means or other, be removed from Abbots- 
ford, if he were to have the smallest chance of recovery. 
So long as he remained at home, it was clear to them, 
and to every one else, that his incessant literary exertions 
were only augmenting the alarming discase ander which 





he was suffering. 

At last, one of his most intimate friends, Mr. Robert 
Cadell, the publisher of his works, wrote to consult me 
confidentially on the occasion, entreating me to discover 
in what way a passage in a ship of war going to the 











Mediterranean might be ebtained. Owing to some acci- 
jdent, it was late in the day before this letter was deliver- 
fed to me; buat, although it was long past office hours, I 
| thought it would be wrong to stand upon etiquettes when 
| the health of such a man was at stake. As tiie shortest 
j way, therefore, of settling this pressing matter, I walked 
jstraight to the Admiralty, where 1 was told that the first 
lord, Sir James Graham, had gone to his room to dress 
for dinner, and could not be seen. Nevertheless I took 
the liberty of writing hima short note, stating that I had 
just received a communication from a friend of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s, the contents of which I felt extremely desir- 
ous of communicating to him without delay, from a 
belief that his assistance on this occasion might essen- 
tially contribute to preserve one of the most valuable lives 
in the country. 

As I anticipated, Sir James received me instantly ; 
and even before I had time to read half through the let- 
ter from Seotland, he assured me, that whatever was 
considered likely to promote Sir Walter Scott’s recovery, 
should undoubte dly be granted by government. On my 
stating the afflicting details of the case, he mentioned 
that, as a ship was shortly to sail from for Malta a pass- 
age in her might be considered certain. 

“How the details are to be arranged,” added Sir 
James, “is of no great consequence. Leave all that to 
me, fam personally well acquainted with Captain Pigot 
of the Barham, which is the frigate going to the Mediter- 
ranean, and thercfore, at all events, I can manage it as a 
private favour, should any unexpected official difficulties 
occur. Inthe meantime, as it seems to be important 
that Sir Walter should have as much leisure to prepare 
as possible, and as the ship is actually under sailing 
orders, I beg you will write to him at once; and pray 
inake an effort to save to-night’s post. Say to Sir Wal- 
ter that his passage shall be arranged in the manner most 
agreeable to his wishes, and that he may set out on his 
journey south as soon as he can make it convenient to doso, 
certain that all things shal! be got in readiness for him.” 





I wrote a letter to Sir Walter accordingly, which, by 
help of a swift cab, I succeeded in getting into the Gene. 
ral Post-office at half-past seven. ‘This was on the 13th 
of September. 

Next day, it appears to have occurred to Sir James 
Graham, that although Captain Pigot, or any other officer 
in the Navy, would, of course, have been delighted to 
give Sir Walter Scott a passage in his ship, it might not 
be altogether agreeable to Sir Walter himself to lie under 
such extensive personal obligations to a perfect stranger. 
At least, I infer, from the following note to me, that such 
were Sir James Graham’s reflections. 

(Private.) “ Admiralty, Sept.%, 1831. 

“ Dear Str,—“I have received the commands of his 
majesty to order a free passage in the Barham to Malta 
for Sir Walter Scott and his daughter ; and J have had 
the greatest pleasure in communicating to Sir Walter 
himself, the gracious terms in which his majesty was 
pleased to convey his consent on this occasion. 

“T have been sincerely glad of an opportunity of 
evincing my respect for Sir Walter on this occasion ; and 
[thank you for giving me the information which has 
enabled me to prove the sincerity of these feelings. 

Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) J. R. G. Granam. 

“ Captain Bastt Haw.” 


If it afforded so much pleasure to the first lord of the 
admiralty and others, who were merely the channels of 
communication through which the royal favour circulat- 
ed from the throne to the most distinguished of its sub- 
jects, we may conceive the satisfaction with which our 
kind-hearted monarch himself exercised his power. 
And, probably, there never was an act of condescension 
more universally or more justly applauded throughout 
the country. 

Hada similar fate befallen Shakspeare, and had his 
health in his latter years required the renovating aid of a 
sea voyage, with what gratitude would not all posterity 
have looked back to the kindness and sagacity of “ good 
Queen Bess,” had she, like our present gracious sovereign, 
anticipated the wishes of her subjects and their descend- 
ants, by placing a ship of war at the great poet’s com. 
mand! That the Author of Waverley will be viewed by 
our posterity in no small degree as we now view Shak- 
speare, there can be little doubt ; and, probably, there will 
be handed down to future times no circumstance better 
calculated to afford lasting gratification, than the gener- 
ous conduct of his majesty upon this occasion. Well 
might the following lines of Lord Byron, forming part of 
his beautiful sonnet to George 1V. be addressed to his 
successor: 


“ Dismiss thy guard, and trust thee to such traits! 
Vor who would raise a hand except to bless ? 
Were it not easy, sir, and is’t not sweet, 

To make thyself beloved ?” 


Who can forget the sensation produced at the time, by 
the delicacy and good taste with which the interests and 
convenience of a private individual were thus gracefully 
converted into a public concern? Every one, indeed, 
appeared really to feel as if a personal favour had been 
done to himself: and, certainly, no monarch ever gained 
more genuine popularity than was accorded to William 
IV. for this well-timed attention to the wishes of the 
country. ° 

Sir Walter, from the first, had been verysgverse to any 
application being made from him to government, so that 
he was much relieved by understanding that the whole 
affair was the spontaneous and hearty act of the highest 
authorities, the instant it was suggested to them that his 
health might be benefited by the proposed change of air. 
At bottom, it is probable that this diffidence on his part 
arose more from his secret reluctance to root himself up 
from his house and home, his dearly beloved black-letter 
library, his musty papers, and his cherished plantations, 
in which he took infinitely more delight than in all the 
society and scenery of the rest of the world besides. If, 
indeed, he would have consented to desist from over-work- 
ing his mind, and could have been prevailed upon to 
agree for a time to pass his days in rambling about the 
rising woods of Abbotsford, every tree of which was 
planted by himself, it would have been the most erucl 
thing imaginable to have sought to move him from home. 
But, in the fervour of his manly anxicty to fulfil his pe- 
cuniary engagements, he considered cach hour misspent 
which did not directly contribute to the accomplishment 
of that noble end. 

At last, the eager desire to work himself out of debt 
seemed to have become a sort of fascination which he 
could not resist. One day, Dr. Abercrombie of Edin- 
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burgh, (than whom none can more ably ‘ minister to the 
mind diseased,’) urged upon him the necessity of greater 
moderation in his mental labours : 

“ Sir Walter,” said the kind physician, “ you must not 
write so constantly ; really, sir, you must not work.” 

“I tell you what it is, doctor,” said the Author of 
Waverly,—* Molly, when she puts the kettle on, might 
just as well say, ‘ Kettle—kettle, don’t boil!’ ” 

What the result might have proved had no change of 
residence taken place, it is perhaps idle now to consider. 
It is sufficient to know, that the reiterated and earnest 
recommendations of the ablest medical men in the coun- 
try were fully acted upon; and that Sir Walter, with 
many a sigh, but, I suspect, no great hopes of amend- 
ment, set out from Abbotsford, and, after an easy journey, 
reached London. 

As I had been in some degree the proximate cause of 
his coming to town, I instantly waited on him, and of.- 
fered my services to accompany the party to Portsmouth 
to assist in the embarkation. A free passage, indeed, 
had been ordered ; and I knew Captain Pigot of the Bar- 
ham to be, of all the officers of the navy, one of the very 
best suited to do the honours to such a guest; yet expe- 
rience had shown me, that on such occasions there are 
many little odds and ends relating to the outfit of pas- 
sengers which cannot be fully understood by a perfect 
stranger to ship matters, but which minute details it was 
scarcely fair to expect the captain to attend to at the 
busiest of all busy moments, when preparing his ship for 
sea. 

Sir Walter at first declined my offer, saying that he 
had already given me and all his other friends a great 
deal too much trouble. It was impossible to make him 
understand that what might have been considered indif- 
ferent or even troublesome in any other case, must be- 
come a high honour as well asa pleasure in his. Nor 
do I think he would even at the last have accepted my 
services, had it not been for an accidental difficulty that 
arose in London, for the solution of which he called me 
in. Some friend who, with the best intentions, no doubt, 
must have been totally ignorant of the state of feeling in 
the navy, had, it appears, suggested to Sir Walter the 
propriety of his making the captain of the ship some pre- 
sent at the end of the voyage. 

“Now,” said he, in some perplexity, “is this right? 
Is it usual in such cases? and, if so, what am I to give? 
It looks odd, I confess,” he added, “ but I wish to do all 
that is proper.” 

I of course informed him that such a thing was not 
only unusual and improper, but that the effect would in- 
evitably be the very reverse of what was intended, and, 
so far from gratifying his host, would inevitably offend 
hin. He looked mightily puzzled, and at last said, 

“ But may [ not give the captain a copy of the Wa- 
verly Novels, for instance, with an autograph inscrip- 
tion ?” 

I assured him he might do this with great propriety 
and safety, but repeated my advice to him to keep clear 
of all such presents as a pipe of Madeira, or a hogshead 
of sherry, which had been suggested to him. This com- 
munication appeared to relieve him so much, that, think- 
ing I might again be useful to him, I took advantage of 
the opportunity to repeat my offer to accompany him to 
Portsmouth, adding, that I thought he ought to take me 
at my word, were it only to give convoy back again to 
those ladies of his family who did not accompany him 
further. This he accordingly agreed to, and on Sunday 
morning, the 23d of October, 1831, the party left town, 
in as rainy, windy, and melancholy a day as ever was 
seen, 

No particular adventures occurred on the way, except 
that at one of the stages, Guildford, I think, where a 
short halt was made, a blind horse, when turning sud- 
denly into the stable-yard, pushed right against Sir Wal- 
ter, threw him violently to the ground, and had well-nigh 
killed him on the spot! What a fate would this have 
been, had the author of Waverly—perhaps the foremost 
man of all the world—been trodden to death by a decay- 
ed post-horse! And yet who shall say that, upon the 
whole, even such a catastrophe might not have proved a 
blessed excmption from much subsequent suffering and 
sorrow, at which the nations wept ? 

The mystcrious influences of disease strike at the 
mind not less surely, though often more slowly, than 
those which destroy the body. Of this fatal progress he 
was himself probably aware, for when he related this in- 
cident to me next morning, though his account was 
touched with his wonted humour, I saw, or almost fancied 


I saw, in his tone and manner, a trace of regret that he} orders, should he or his family wish to sail about. ‘The 


verily believe, he even then fully knew was darkly over- 
taking him. 

In order to have all things ready for Sir Walter’s re- 
ception, I hastened forward to Portsmouth in the Rocket 
coach, and having found the principal inn, the George, 
quite full, engaged’rooms for him at the Fountain. Mr. 
Nance, the landlord, and the other worthy folks there, 
who had little expected such an honour, were so enchant- 
ed, that they prevailed on one whole family to turn out 
of their rooms, in order the better to accommodate Sir 
Walter’s party. 

Next morning, Captain Pigot waited on him, as he 
said, to receive orders, and to beg him to consider that 
every officer, man, and boy in the Barham, was. soli- 
citous, above all things, to render his passage agreeable. 
Sir Walter was much pleased with the frankness of these 
offers, but declared he knew nothing at all about a ship, 
and must trust to those of his friends who did. Upon 
which Captain Pigot asked the ladies if they would like 
to goon board the frigate to see the accommodations. 
But as the weather was rather rough, this was declined, 
and I undertook the first visit on their account. 

[I found that on each side of the ship a most commo- 
dious sct of cabins had becn put up by order of the Ad- 
miralty. Although these apartments had been very 
handsomely furnished by Captain Pigot, and were nearly 
ready for the party, he begged me again and again to 
look over every thing, and point out what was still wanted, 
stating that he would reckon it the greatest favour if I 
would consider him completely at Sir Walter’s service. 
As, however he was then exceedingly busy, he requested 
[ would take every opportunity of discovering Sir Wal- 
ter’s wishes, and put them in train, without consulting 
him. 

“ This,” said he, “ will answer the same end, and per- 
haps it will even be more agrecable to my illustrious 
guest. Do, therefore, oblige mic,’ continued this con- 
siderate and kind-hearted officer, “ by finding out either 
from himself or from the ladies of his family, any thing 
and every thing that will add to his comfort on the voy- 
age, and Ict me know it; or if I be not in the way, apply 
to the first lieutenant, who will attend implicitly to all 
your suggestions. By the way, cannot you see any 
thing now,” said he,“ to remark upon? Is there nothing 
in these arrangements which Sir Walter might find in- 
convenient !” 

As Captain Pigot seemed so desirous that I should re- 
mark something to add or to alter, I cast my eyes about 
to discover defects where every thing seemed pertfcet. 
At last I said, “It strikes me that these little gratings 
which form the steps of your quarter-deck ladder will 
bother Sir Walter, who is so dependent upon his stick, 
that if the point of it goes into one of these holes, he may 
tumble down head foremost on-the main deck.” 

Captain Pigot merely turned to the first Heutenant and 
said “ Mr. Walker, will you attend to that?” But befor 


I left the ship, and indeed almost before I could have 


services, and begged to know if there was any thing in 
the dock-yard which he wished to see. 

“T am so weak myself,” said Sir Walter, “ that I can- 
not hope to visit your establishment; but I believe some 
of my family are anxious to see an anchor made.” 

Nothing more passed, but next day a message was re- 
ceived to say that a large anchor was to be forged, if the 
ladies would name the hour. 

The lords of the admiralty happened to be at Ports- 
mouth on a tour of inspection, and they too waited upon 
Sir Walter to learn if any thing further could be done to 
meet his wishes. An idea at that time prevailed that an 
armament was about to be fitted out against Holland, or, 
at all events, it was supposed the ships at Spithead and 
Plymouth might be called away to rendezvous at the 
Downs. When this news came, I remember thinking 
that I had detected a lurking sort of hope on Sir Walter’s 
part, that the frigate prepared for his reception would be 
one of those ordered away, and that he might thus have 
an excuse for not leaving the country. ‘T’o the measure 
of removing him from home, indeed, as far as I could 
see, he never gave his hearty concurrence, though he 
submitted to the positive dictation of his physicians, and 
the earnest entreaties of his friends. This glimpse of 
hope of an interruption to his banishment, as I heard 
him call it once, and only once, was demolished by a 
demi-official notification from the high authorities charg- 
ed with the regulation of such affairs, who happened to 
be still present, that the Barham should not be diverted 
from her original destination except in the last extremity, 
for while there could be found another available ship in 
England, Sir Walter Scott ight reckon on nothing in- 
terfering with his plans. 

I observed a very slight shrug of the shoulders, and a 
transient expression of provocation in his countenance, 
as this flattering message was delivered to him; but it 
instantly passed off, and he expressed himself in the 
highest degree flattered by such attention. It is pleas- 
ing and instructive to recollect, that from the hour of 
this communication to the moment of his sailing, his 
spirits appeared to recover their wonted elasticity. The 
evil—so he had viewed the necessity of leaving home— 
was now inevitable, and he made up his mind to meet 
it; though Lam persuaded he had not the slightest hope 
of deriving any benefit from the voyage. I one day 
heard him mention how curious it was that two of our 


greatest novelists had gone abroad only to die—Ficlding 
and Smollet. And the same evening he asked me to 
step over to Mr. Harrison’s, the bookseller, to get for him 
Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. “ That littl 
book,” said he, “the last hi wrote, is one of the most 


entertaining and wittiest of all Fielding’s productions, 
though written during a period of great pain and sick- 
ness. Indeed,” he continued, “ I hardly know any more 
amusing book of travels than Fielding has contrived to 
a subject apparently so seanty and 


compose out of 


threadbare as a voyage down the Thames, through the 





supposed the planks planed, I found the gratings gene, 
and solid boards substituted in their stead. 

It was the same with every thing else, and a sort of 
magical celerity appeared to belong to the execution of 
Sir Walter’s slightest wish, or supposition of a wish. 
Many people may not be aware that there are certain 
things which it is usual for passengers to provide thein- 
selves with, even though ordered a free passage in a ship 
of war; such as beds, shecting, and various other minor 
articles of furniture. These, with the captain’s permis- 
sion, I took care to send on board without troubling Sir 
Walter. When all was completed, Captain Pigot pre- 
vailed on the ladies to take a final survey of the accom- 
modations, in order to discover whether, by possibility, 
any thing had been omitted which seemed calculated 
to be useful or agrceable to them on their passage. The 
orders of the admiralty, however, had been so precise ; 
the dock-yard people had worked so well; and the cap- 
tain and officers of the ship had taken so much pains 
with all the details ; that not the smallest omission could 
be spied out. We had only therefore to corroborate the 
captain’s report to Sir Walter, that all was ready for him 
to embark whenever the wind should shift. 

While these things were going on afloat, every person 
on shore scemed to vie with his neighbour in doing he- 
nour to the illustrious stranger.,The licutenant-governor, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and the other local authoritics, call- 
ed upon him almost as if he had been a royal personage, 
to place at his disposal all the means in their power to 
render his stay at Portsmouth pleasant. ‘The port-admi- 
ral, Sir Thomas Foley, waited on him to say, that his 
yacht, the Sylph, and the flag-ship’s barge, were at his 


Downs to St. Helen’s Roads, and then across the Bay of 
Biscay.” ° 

One day, speaking of the knights of Malta, he begged 
me to send for a history of that island ; and as the waiter 
was going off to the bookseller’s some one called out, 
“Tell Mr. Harrison to send over also any amusing 
works he has at hand.” . 

“If we do not take care, 
send us a pile of the Waverly Novels. 

“Ay!” cried ont the author himself, “that would be 
sending coals to Neweastle indeed !” 

Nothing could be more good-natured than the manner 
in which he allowed himself to be made the lion. The 
Portsmouth Philosophical Soci ty, feeling naturally de- 
sirous to enrol such a name on their list of members, 
wrote to request that honour. By some accident, how- 
ever, the deputation charged with this communication 
arrived at the Fountain Inn when Sir Walter was in the 
middle of dinner. 

“Shall I say that you will receive them by and by, 
sir ?” I asked, “or to-morrow morning ?” ; : 

“Oh no,” said he, “ they may feel disappointed—or 
perhaps they may have a mecting to-night—show them 
in, I pray.” 

In they came accordingly; and as the opportunity 
was too good to be omitted of getting a sight of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the deputation of philosophers was by no means 
a small one. He talked, however, to each of these gen- 
tlemen, appeared to take the greatest interest in the his 
tory of their town and its curiosities ; and having drank 
lass of wine with them, and shaken hands with cach, 
he dismissed them, enchanted with his urbanity and 
good-nature. ; 


* said another, “ they will 
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had escaped a swifter destruction than that which, I] commissioner, also, Sir Michacl Seymour, offcred his 





One day, when the ladies were setting out to return 
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the visit of Lady and the Miss Seymours in the dock- 
yard, he said, 

~ “Some of you write my name on a card, and leave it 
with Sir Michael Seymour for me, as | cannot conveni- 
ently go so far. No—stay,” cried he, with one ef his 
sly looks of good humour at his own ingenuity, “ give 
me the pen—I’ll write it myselfi—the young ladies may 
wish to have it as an autograph.” 

Though Sir Walter walked but little, and with some 
difficulty, he appeared to have no objection to seeing 
company. The Fountain accordingly overflowed all day 
long. very mortal that could by any means get an in- 
troduction, and some even without, paid their respects ; 
and during the last three days, when his spirits revived, 
he had something to say to every visiter. He declined 
seeing no one, and never showed any thing but the most 
cordial good will, even to those who came professedly to 
see the show. One day an old acquaintance of mine, a 
seaman of the name of Bailey, the admiral’s messenger, 
after much humming and hawing, and excuse-making, 
asked whether it were possible for him to get a sight of 
Sir Walter Scott,“ in order to hear him speak.” Nothing, 
I told him, was more casy ; for when, as usual, he brought 
the letters from the post-office, he had only to send up 
word to say, that he wished to deliver them in person. 
Next morning, accordingly, the waiter said to me at the 
breakfast-table, “ Bailey, sir, says he must deliver Sir 
Walter’s letters to himself, and that you told him so.” 
Sir Walter looked towards me and laughed; but when 
the honest fellow’s wishes were explained, he desired him 
to be sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, “1 
hope you are satistied now you have heard me speak.” 

“ J sent three men off yesterday, sir,” said Bailey, “ to 
enter for the Barham—all because you are going in her.” 

“They'll at all events find a good ship and a good 
captain, that I ain very sure of,” replied Sir Walter. 

“That's something of a compliment, certainly,” he 
continued, when the door was shut; but [ hold that the 
greatest honour yet which has been paid to my celebrity 
was by a fishmonger in London last week, who was ap- 
plied to by the servant of the house in which I was liv- 
ing for some cod, I believe, for dinner; but it being 
rather late in the day, there was none left. On the ser- 
vant’s mentioning who it was wanted for, the fishmonger 
said that altered the matter, and that if a bit was to be 
had in London for love or money, it should be at my dis- 
posal. Accordingly, the man himself actually walked 
up with the fish all the way from Billingsgate to Sussex 
Place, in the Regent’s Park. Now, if that is not sub- 
stantial literary reputation, [ know not what is !? 

Sir Walter’s health was such that he could take but 
little exercise. He complained chietly of weakness in 
his legs; but he managed generally once a day to walk 
for about half an hour on the ramparts between the plat- 
furm and the southeast bastion, that on which the flag- 
staff is planted. He used generally to rise between six 
and seven, and then to come to the drawing-room, where 
he commenced writing his diary in a thick qnarto book 
bound in calfskin. | took care always to be up and 
dressed before he left his room, ready to give hiin my 
arm, without which assistance he found it diffieult at 
times to get along. IL saw him once attempt to walk, 
without even his stick, trom the breakfast table to that 
on which his writing-desk stood; but he made poor work 
of it, and I heard him say, as he crept along, with more 
bitterness of tone than usually entered into his expres- 
sions, “It is hard enough (or odd enough) that I should 
now be just beginning again, at sixty years of age, what 
1 left off, after my severe illness, at ten.” 

He said to me one morning, pointing to his MS. book, 
“Do you keep a diary? I suppose, of course, you have 
kept one all your life?” I mentioned what my practice 
had been in that respect, and added something about the 
difficulty of writing any thing while engaged with the 
printer’s devils. 

“Ay! ay! that’s trne,” he ejaculated, with a sigh—* too 
true. For I fear that a great part of my present illness 
has been brought on by too much working. Let me 
warn you, captain, it is a very dangerous thing to over- 
work.” 

He then began a conversation about his affairs; and 
upon my accidentally mentioning the name of his pub- 
lisher, Mr. Robert Cadell of Edinburgh, he said, with 
another sigh, “Ah! if I had been in our excellent friend 
Cadell’s hands during all the course of my writing for 
the public, | should now undoubtedly have been worth a 
couple of hundred thousand pounds, instead of having to 
work myself to pieces to get out of debt.” 

I ventured to remark, that, but for the illness of which 
he spoke, it was perhaps all the better; for, ever since 
the period of Ins difficulties, he had been influenced by a 


more generous and disinterested motive for exertion than 

any which a mere wish to make money could supply. 
“Perhaps so,” he answered; “no writer should ever 

make money his sole object, or even his chief object. 


letters. Yet, on the other hand, the professed money- 
making gentlemen (my creditors I mean) must admit, 
that although I have been working in their line lately, 
it has been for their benefit, not my own. In fact, as I 
said before, I think I have overdone the thing, and may 
have brought on some of this illness by excess of mental 
exertion. Where it will all end, | know not. I am giving 
myself a chance, | understand, by making this journey 
—-and one ean die any where.” 

“It occurs to me,” | observed, “that people are apt to 
make too much fuss about the loss of fortune, which is 
one of the smallest of the great evils of life, and ought to 
be amongst the most tolerable.” 

“ Do you call it a small misfortune to be ruined in mo- 
ney matters?” he asked. 

“It is not so painful, at all events, as the loss of 
friends.” 

“T grant that,” he said. 

“As the loss of character.” 

“True again.” 

“ As the loss of health.” 

“Ay, there you have me,” he muttered to himself, in 
a tone so melancholy that I wished I had not spoken. 

“What is the loss of fortune to the Joss of peace of 
mind?” T continued. 

“In short,” said he playfully, “ you will make it out 
that there is no harm ina man’s being plunged over head 
and ears in a debt he cannot remove.” 

“ Much depends, I think, on how it was incurred, and 
what efforts are made to redeem it—at least, if the suf- 
ferer be a right-minded man.” 

“T hope it does,” he said, cheerfully and firmly. 

In order to give the subject a bend towards something 
less scrious, I observed, that I thought a whitlow en the 
tip of an author’s fore-finger on the right hand (which 
was my case at the moment) was no small misfortune. 

“Yes,” remarked Sir Walter; “ for it certainly is any 
thing but an amusement to write with the left hand.” 

It may be interesting to persons engaged in literary 
pursuits to mention, that several years before the period 
of which I am now speaking, when Sir Walter Scott 
dined with me in Edinburgh, I took an opportunity of 
asking him how many hours a-day he could write fur the 
press with effect. 

“T reckon,” he answered, “ five hours and a half a-day 
as very good work for the mind, when it is engaged in 
original composition. I can very seldom reach six hours; 
and I suspect that what is written after tive or six hours’ 
hard mental labour is not worth much.” 

I asked him how he divided these hours. 

“] try to get two or three of them before breakfast,” 
he said, “and the remainder as soon after as may be, so 
as to leave the afternoon free to walk, or ride, or read, or 
be idle.” 

‘This conversation, it is material to observe, took place 

in Edinburgh, before Sir Walter gave up his office as 
clerk of session, and his answers, I suspect, referred 
chiefly to those holiday portions of the year which he spent 
at Abbotsford when the court was not sitting. But, from 
something he said at the time, I was led to infer that he 
adopted the same limitations on his mental labours even 
when fixed in Edinburgh by the law courts. The duties 
of his office being of a light or mechanical nature, which 
required no great effort of thought, were probably not 
taken into the calculation. 
But after he quitted the court of session, and was left 
completely free, I have reason to believe that his intense 
and chivalrous anxiety to disentangle himself from debts, 
which would have driven most other men to despair, led 
him greatly to exceed the judicious limits he formerly 
considered necessary, not only to his health, but, accord- 
ing to his own showing, to the good quality of his writ- 
ings. I have even heard, that, latterly, with the same 
noble spirit, he sometimes actually worked for ten, twelve, 
and even fourteen hours a-day, instead of five or six! 
And from many expressions he let fall at Portsmouth, I 
ain satisfied that he ascribed the demolition of his health 
mainly to this cause. 

I have already mentioned, that during the last three 
days of his detention at Portsmouth by contrary winds, 
Sir Walter rallied or plucked up, as it is called, amazingly ; 
looked and talked with cheerfulness, cracked his jokes, 
and told his old stories, with almost as much briltiancy as 
I ever remember to have witnessed before. He began 
about that time also to speak of the voyage with interest, 





and his eye sparkled as in old times, when he mentioned 


Money-making is not the proper busipess of a man of| 





the probability of his visiting the pyramids of Egypt, and 
perhaps Athens and Constantinople. At such moments, 
and while he was sitting down, a stranger might have 
imagined there was nothing the matter with him; but 
when he rose, or atte:npted to rise, his weakness became 
distressingly manifest. One evening, after he had been 
chatting tor an hour with the greatest vivacity, he ex. 
pressed a wish to retire; but although I gave him my 
arm, and did all I could to assist him, it was not till the 
third attempt that he gained his feet. While endeavour. 
ing to rise, he muttered, “ This weakness increases on 
me, confound it!” And after a pause, he added, “ It is 
rather hard, that just at the moment—at the very first 
moment of my whole life, that I could call myself free to 
go any where or do any thing I pleased, I should be 
knocked up in this style, and prevented from even cross. 
ing the street, were the greatest curiosity in the world 
placed there.” 

Next morning, however, the 28th of October, when [ 
was sitting in the drawing-room, about half-past six or 
seven o'clock, in he stepped stoutly enough ; and waving 
his stick, he called to me to give him my arm, as the 
morning was fine, that he might take a walk on the ram. 
parts. On reaching the platform, he turned round and 
said, 

“Now show me the exact spot where Jack the painter 
was hanged.” 

I pointed out the locality, now occupied by a post or 
pilot-beacon on the inner part of Blockhouse Point, on 
which I remembered having seen Jack’s bones hanging 
in chains more than nine-and-twenty years before, when 
I first went to sea as a wee middy. He seemed so fami- 
liar with all Jack the painter's exploits, and especially his 
setting fire to the dock-yard, that I asked if he had been 
reading about him lately. “Not for these last thirty or 
forty years, certainly,” he answered. 

As we strolled along the ramparts, he looked often to- 
wards Spithead, and at last he stopped, and desired me 
to show him where the celebrated Royal William used 
to lie during the war. 

“Where did the Royal George go down?” he next 
asked. 

I pointed out to him the buoy; upon which, as if tax- 
ing his memory, he murmured, in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble, a line or so of Cowper's verses on that melancholy 
catastrophe ;— 


“ His fingers held the pen, his sword’ 





“No!” said he correcting himself, “that won’t do”— 


“ His sword was in its sheath— 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men.” 


fe was in great glee during the whole of this walk, 
and told some five or six of his best stories, and all in his 
very best manner. Most of these, indeed, I had heard 
before; but their dress was new, and their points were 
as sharp as ever. One, however, he told about himself, 
which J had not heard till then, though I think it has 
since been published in one of the volumes of the new 
edition of the Waverly novels. At the age of two years, 
it seems, he was placed under the charge of a nursery- 
maid, and sent to his grand-uncle’s in the country, for 
the benefit of his health, he being then ina very feeble and 
rickety state. “ My ailments, however,” he went on to 
relate, “were nearly being brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion, for my nurse, whose head appears to have been 
turned by some love craze or another, resolved to put me 
to death. In this view, she carried me to the moors, and 
having laid me on the heather, pulled out her scissors, 
and made the necessary preparations for cutting my 
throat.” 

“ Well, sir,” said I, astonished at the cool manner in 
which he described the process, “ what deterred her?” 

“TI believe,” replied he, “ that the infant smiled in her 
face, and she could not go on.” 

“ Would not this moment in the history of the author 
of Waverley form a good subject for a picture?” said 
some one to whom I related the story. Which question, 
by the way, reminds me, that Sir Walter, most good- 
naturedly, allowed me one morning to make a set of ca- 
mera lucida sketches of him standing, as he said, “ with 
all his imperfections on his feet.” My brother, Mr 
James Hall, a young artist in London, having conceived 
the novel and bold idea of representing Sir Walter ex- 
actly as he appeared in company, without any of the con- 
trivances by which other painters have studiously con- 
cealed the defect of his right foot, he begged me to 
secure some careful jottings with the camera for this 
purpose. I told Sir Walter the reason why I wished to 
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